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These ideas won 


So many friends 


Nearly every make of phonograph 
plays but its own make of records. To 
offset this limitation some makeshifts 
are offered. 

But it was Brunswick’s happy oppor- 
tunity to present to musical America 
that remarkable creation: The Ultona, 

This all-record reproducer plays each 
make of record exactly as it 
should be played. At the turn 
of a hand it presents the right 
needle and diaphragm for each 
make of record. 


No restrictions now 


The Ultona focused the at- 
tention of the musie lovers 
everywhere upon the Bruns- 
wick Method of Reproduction. 
And people learned also of the 
Brunswick Tone Amplifier 
another betterment. It is 
made entirely of wood, avoid- 
ing the cast-metal throat which 
has long been common practice. 


for The Brunswick 


By working out this all-wood Ampli- 
fier and complying with certain acoustic 
principles we were able to endow The 
Brunswick with a tone quality hitherto 
unknown. 

The Ultona and our Tone Amplifier 
are but two features of the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction. Yet they 


contribute largely to the superiority 
which you will recognize once you 
hear The Brunswick. Compare it. 


Better records, too 

We now offer Brunswick Ree- 
ords. They, too, set new stand- 
ards. For we include all the stand- 
ards of fine record making, yet add 
a missing element. We mean by 
this that each Brunswick Record 
is made under the personal super- 
vision of a noted director. Thus 
we unite the talent of the artist 
with the genius of the composer. 
This brings a new significance into 
recording and you will note, as 
you hear Brunswick Records, that 
we bring something better. Re- 
member, Brunswick Records will 
play on any phonograph with steel 
or fibre needle. 

Before deciding which phono- 
graph and which reccrd hear those 
bearing the name of the House of 
Brunswick. 
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Labor’s Political Banner Unfurled 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 





MERICANS are beginning the process of formulating judgment as 
to what kind of government they are to have during the four years 
following March 4 next. Democracy is shaping its mind for the 

expression of a verdict of paramount importance. 

Every American citizen has a right to express his opinion about the 


issues at stake and every American citizen has a right to a vote in helping 
to determine what shall be the concrete expression of the whole people. 
Likewise every group has the same right. 

There have been few general elections in the United States which involved 
to a greater degree the every-day welfare and happiness of the people, few 
which to a greater degree involved fundamental rights and liberties. 

The American Federation of Labor, fully conscious of the character of 
the issues involved in this struggle, has declared the necessity for concerted 
action by Labor for the election of candidates who are friendly to Labor and 
particularly the defeat of those who are enemies of Labor. Pursuant to in- 
structions voted by the Atlantic City Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, Labor’s National Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee has 
been organized for the purpose of directing the fight for the interests of the 
American working people. 

The fight is on. In this fight Labor will seek the election of fit candidates 
by a show of the records and of the facts. Labor has no weapon but the 
truth, no force but the force of reason and argument. Its appeal is to the 
heart and the brain of America. Its aim is the welfare of the American 
nation, the safeguarding of the American democracy. 

The position now taken by Labor is not new. Labor has always sought 
the supremacy of right. 

Labor’s partisanship, in America, has been to principles, “not to parties 


or to men. 
(321) 
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The partisanship of Labor in this campaign is a partisanship to principles 
vital to American life and liberty. 

As in all human affairs men are the agencies for the development and 
safeguarding of principles. So men must be elected in the contest to come. 
But they must be men who stand tried and true for principles. 

The rights of Labor have been seriously menaced by many present holders 
of political place. 

The right to cease work, to strike, has been placed in jeopardy. 

The writ of injunction has been so abused that the injunction process 
of today would scarcely be recognized by its originators. 

Greed and power have sought to distort every process to the end that 
human aspirations may be suppressed and human welfare made secondary 
to profits and plunder. 

More than a year has passed since silence settled over the battlefields, 
yet in all that time not one measure of really reconstructive character has 
been placed upon the nation’s statute books. The national machinery of 
government seems to have been paralyzed into either inaction or reaction 
by the cessation of hostilities. And never was the world so starved for great, 
fundamental progress. 

Millions of men and women in America and everywhere came out of the 
war with a devout and inspiring faith in the future. There was a magnificent 
willingness to give time and effort to the bettering of human conditions and 
human relations. Aspiration and ambition were purer throughout the world 
than ever in the time of our written history. The vulture of the world had been 
slain and faith in the inherent goodness of democracy was sublime and 
complete. 

Greed brushed all this aside. Greed was ruthless. Faith and hope and 
aspiration may be good, but Greed loves gain more. ; 

Greed laid a paralyzing hand upon the warm, human emotions and ideals 
of the people. For more than a year this paralysis has persisted. 

Money greed, political greed, greed for place and power—these have 
been among us, undoing our will and striking at our liberties. 

The banner that Labor unfurls in this campaign is the banner of hu- 
manity. 

Labor contends for certain definite fundamental rights. These rights 
are essential rights that have to do with the daily lives of millions of people. 
But the safeguarding of these rights means safety for all people, opportunity 
for all, justice for all. 

The sun can not shine for one, or for a group. The sun shines for all. 

Principles of liberty and justice for which Labor contends are principles 
of liberty and justice for every American. 

Labor, in this campaign as always, is fighting the battle of the American 
people against that small but powerful group which constantly and sur- 
reptitiously filches from the people their liberty and perverts justice. 

The enemies of Labor will go to great lengths to show that Labor’s 
fight is a narrow and a partisan fight for the sole benefit of union men. 
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Labor’s fight is a partisan fight for the benefit of union men; a partisan 
fight for principles which are of benefit to union men and all men. 

The American labor movement plunged into the winning of the World 
War for union men—and for all men. Union men need liberty and justice 
and the fulness of democracy and they are willing to fight for those things. 

But union men can not win those things for themselves alone. If they 
are won they are won for all people. 

American labor is today contending for the rights of the great masses 
of the people in the true American spirit and methods. 

Privilege may fight for that which benefits privilege alone. 

Privilege has fought for those things ever since privilege came to be 
set apart from the common weal. 

But justice can not be the possession of a group, because there is not 
justice until there is justice for all. 

Labor can not win rights for a few, it can not cause the sun to shine 
upon a group. It must contend for fundamentals that apply to the whole 
people and for those it can never cease contending. 

The interest of Labor extends to every measure that has to do with 
human welfare. 

The reason for this is the simple reason that what is known 2s Labor is 
an aggregate of human beings. 

Labor is not something that is impersonal. It is not like a machine nor 
is it like a corporation. It is the sum total of the lives of all those who are 
useful to the world. 

Therefore, the interest of Labor in legislation is no limited interest falling 
between any two given points. It is an interest that completes the circle 
touching everything that has to do with human relations. 

Congress can not do any single thing in which Labor is not interested. 

A study of the documents, resolutions and declarations adopted by Labor 
will disclose to those not familiar with the records the broad, active, day-to- 
day interest that Labor manifests in everything that concerns the welfare of 
our civilization. 

An examination of Labor’s recent documentary declarations may be of 
interest at this time. The range of subjects covered in labor documents pro- 
duced during the last two years may be astonishing but certainly not more so 
than the thoroughness and logic with which the various questions have been 
treated. 

Labor’s approach to questions of public interest is from a basis of inti- 
mate contact with the realities of life. Its analysis starts from a beginning of 
truth. 

Taking from the documents of recent months produced by Labor the 
declarations upon specific points, the demands for definite things, the attacks 
upon itemized evils, and grouping them together according to the subjects 
dealt with, there is produced a document which leaves untouched scarcely 
any question of broad public interest now before our people. 

It will be valuable to all to know the range of Labor thought as found 
in an analysis of this kind. 
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The selection and grouping of paragraphs from-Labor’s declarations which 
follow here could be materially enlarged but the selection made will be found 
complete in itself and a revelation of Labor’s sound position and determined 
attitude to wrest progress for humanity from those forces which continuously 
seek to protect reaction and greed: 


Labor’s Purpose 


It is the duty of trade unionists, their friends and sumpathizers, and all 
lovers of freedom, justice and democratic ideals and institutions, to unite 
in defeating those seeking public office who are indifferent or hostile to the 
people’s interests and the aspirations of labor. (From Labor's letter to all 
central bodies upon opening the political campaign, Feb. 24, 1920.) 

We call upon all those who contribute service to society in any form to 
unite in the furtherance of the principles and purposes and for the rectifica- 
tion of the grievances herein set forth. We call especial attention to the 
fact that there is a great community of interest between all who serve the 
world. All workers, whether of the city or country, mine or factory, farm or 
transportation, have a common path to tread and a common goal to gain. 

The issues herein enumerated require the action of our people upon both 
the economic and political field. We urge that every practical action be taken 
by the American Federation of Labor, with the cooperation of all other 
organized bodies of workers farmers and sympathetic liberty loving citizens 
of the United States, to carry into effect the principles and purposes set forth 
in the declarations of this conference. 

We call upon all to join us in combating the forces of autocracy, in- 
dustrial and political, and in the sublime task of ridding the world of the 
power of those who but debase its processes and corrupt its functions. 
(From Labor, Iis Grievances, Protests and Demands, adopted by Labor's Con- 
ference, December 13, 1919.) 


High Cost of Living and Profiteering 


No factor contributes more to industrial unrest and instability than 
excessive costs of necessaries of life. It is a demonstrated truth that the cost 
of living has advanced more rapidly than have wages. The claim that in- 
creasing wages make necessary increased prices is false. 

Existing high and excessive prices are due to the present inflation of 
money and credits, to profiteering by those who manufacture, sell and market 
products and to burdens levied by middlemen and speculators. We urge: 

The deflation of currency; prevention of hoarding and unfair price 
fixing; establishment of cooperative movements operated under the Roch- 
dale system; making accessible all income tax returns and dividend declara- 
tions as a direct and truthful means of revealing excessive costs and profits. 
(From Labor, Its Grievances, Protests and Demands adopted by Labor's Con- 
ference, December 13, 1919.) 
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Publicity of Profits 


It is essential that legislation should provide for the federal licensing 
of all corporations organized for profit. Furthermore, federal supervision 
and control should include the increasing of capital stock and the incurring 
of bonded indebtedness with the provision that the books of all corporations 
shall be open at all times to federal examiners. (From report of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee, adopted by American Federation of Labor convention, June, 


1919.) 
Cooperation 


There are many problems arising from production, transportation and 
distribution, which would be readily solved by applying the methods of co- 
operation. Unnecessary middlemen who exact a tax from the community 
without rendering any useful service can be eliminated. 

The farmers, through cooperative dairies, canneries, packing houses, 
grain elevators, distributing houses and other cooperative enterprises, can 
secure higher prices for their products and yet place these in the consumers’ 
hands at lower prices than would otherwise be paid. There is an almost 
limitless field for the consumers in which to establish cooperative buying and 
selling, and in the most necessary development, the trade unionists should 
take an immediate and active part. 

Trade unions secure fair wages. Cooperation protects the wage-earner 
from the profiteer. 

Participation in these cooperative agencies must of necessity prepare 
the mass of the people to participate more effectively in the solution of the 
industrial, commercial, social and political problems which continually arise. 
(From report of the Reconstruction Committee adopted by American Federation 
of Labor convention, June, 1919.) 


High Cost of Living and Housing 


The ownership of homes, free from the grasp of exploitative and specula- 
tive interests, will make far more efficient workers, more contented families 
and better citizens. The government should, therefore, inaugurate a plan 
to build model homes and establish a system of credits whereby the workers 
may borrow money at a low rate of interest and under favorable terms to 
build their own homes. 

Credit should also be extended to voluntary non-profit making housing 
and joint tenancy associations. States and municipalities should be freed 
from the restrictions preventing their undertaking proper housing projects 
and should be permitted to engage in other necessary enterprises relating 
thereto. The erection and maintenance of dwellings where migratory workers 
may find lodging and nourishing food during the periods of unemployment 
should be encouraged and supported by municipalities. 

If need should arise to expend public funds to relieve unemployment the 
building of wholesome houses would best serve the public interests. (From 
report of the Reconstruction Committee adopted by American Federation of 
Labor convention, June, 1919.) 
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High Cost of Living and Agriculture 


The private ownership of large tracts of usable land is not conducive 
to the best interests of a democratic people. 

Legislation should be enacted placing a graduated tax upon all usable 
lands above the acreage which is cultivated by the owner. 

Establishment of government experimental farms, measures for stock 
raising instruction, the irrigation of arid lands and reclamation of swamp 
and cut-over lands should be undertaken upon a larger scale under direction 
of the Federal Government. 

Municipalities and States should be empowered to acquire lands for 
cultivation. (From report of the Reconstruction Committee adopted by American 
Federation of Labor convention, June, 1919.) 


Taxation 


Taxation should provide for full contribution from wealth by a tax upon 
profits which will not discourage industrial or commercial enterprise. 

There should be provided a progressive increase in taxes upon incomes, 
inheritances and land values of such a nature as to render it unprofitable 
to hold land without putting it to use, to afford a transition to greater economic 
equality and to supply means of liquidating indebtedness growing out of the 
war. (From report of the Reconstruction Committee adopted by American 
Federation of Labor convention, June, 1919.) 


Public Education 


The government should exercise advisory supervision over public educa- 
tion and where necessary maintain adequate public education through 
subsidies without giving to the goverument power to hamper or interfere 
with the free development of public education by the several States. It is 
essential that our system of public education should offer the wage-earners’ 
children the opportunity for the fullest possible development. To attain 
this end State colleges and universities should be developed. 

It is also important that the industrial education which is being fostered 
and developed should have for its purpose not so much training for efficiency 
in industry as training in life for an industrial society. A full understanding 
must be had of those principles and activities that are the foundation of all 
productive efforts. Children should not only become familiar with tools and 
materials, but they should also receive a thorough knowledge of the principles 
of human control, of force and matter underlying our industrial relations and 
sciences. The danger that certain commercial and industrial interests may 
dominate the character of education must be averted by insisting that the 
workers shall have equal representation on all boards of education or com- 
mittees having control over vocational studies and training. 

To elevate and advance the interests of the teaching profession and to 
promote popular and democratic education, the right of the teachers to organize 
and to affiliate with the movement of the organized workers must be recog- 
nized. (From report of the Reconstruction Committee adopted by American 
Federation of Labor convention, June, 1919.) 
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Credit 


We urge the organization and use of credit to serve production needs and 
not to increase the incomes and holdings of financiers. Control over credit 
capital should be taken from financiers and should be vested in a public 
agency, able to administer this power as a public trust in the interests of all 
the people. (From Labor, Its Grievances, Protests and Demands adopted by 
Labor's Conference, December 13, 1919.) 


Public Utilities ; Railroads 










Public and semi-public utilities should be owned, operated or regulated 
by the government in the interests of the public. (Adopted by American 
Federation of Labor Convention, June, 1919 ) 

And then upon the question of the disposition of the railroads the convention 
declared: We insist upon the right of the workers to organize for their common 
and mutual protection and in the full exercise of the normal activities which 


come with organization. 


Wharves and Docks; Shipping 


The government should own and operate all wharves and docks con- 
nected with public harbors which are used for commerce or transportation. 

The American merchant marine should be encouraged and developed 
under governmental control and so manned as to insure successful operation 
and protect in full the beneficent laws now on the statute books for the 
rights and welfare of seamen. The seamen must be accorded the same 
rights and privileges rightfully exercised by the workers in all other em- 
ployments, public and private. (From report of the Reconstruction Committee 
adopted by American Federation of Labor convention, June, 1919.) 




















Water Power 





The nation is possessed of enormous water power. Legislation should be 
enacted providing that the governments, federal and state, should own, 
develop and operate all water power over which they have jurisdiction. The 
power thus generated should be supplied to all citizens at rates based upon 
cost. The water power of the nation, created by nature, must not be permitted 
to pass into private hands for private exploitation. (From report of the Recon- 
struction Committee, adopted by American Federation of Labor Convention, 


June, 1919.) 











Democratic Government and the Courts 


An insuperable obstacle of self-government in the United States exists 
in the power which has been gradually assumed by the Supreme Courts of 
the federal and state governments to declare legislation null and void upon 
the ground that, in the court’s opinion, it is unconstitutional. 

It is essential that the people, acting directly or through Congress or state 
legislatures, should have final authority in determining which laws shall be 
enacted. Adequate steps must be taken, therefore, which will provide that in 
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the event of a Supreme Court declaring an act of Congress or of a state legisla- 

ture unconstitutional and the people acting directly or through Congress or a 
state legislature should re-enact the measure, it shall then become the law 
without being subject to annulment by any court. (From report of the Recon- 
struction Commitiee adopted by American Federation of Labor Convention, 
June, 1919). . 

The warning given by Jefferson that the danger to the people of this 
Republic lies in the usurpation by our judiciary of unconstitutional authority, 
has been fully demonstrated. A judiciary unresponsive to the needs of the 
time, arrogating to itself powers which neither the constitution nor the pur- 
poses of our laws have conferred upon them, demands that at least in our time 
Americans must insist upon safeguarding their liberties and the spirit of the 
sacred institutions of our Republic. 

We urge that the judges of our federal courts shall be elected by the 
people for terms not exceeding six years. We assert that there can not be 
found in the consititution of the United States or in the discussions of Con- 
gress which drafted the consititution any authority for the federal courts 
of our country to declare unconstitutional any act passed by Congress. We 
call upon the people of our country to demand that the Congress of the 
United States shall take action for the purpose of preventing the federal 
courts from continuing the usurpation of such authority. (From Labor, Its 
Grievances, Protests and Demands, adopted by Labor's Conference, December 13, 
1919.) 
Militari 
Our labor movement distrusts and protests against militarism, because it 
knows that militarism represents privilege and is the tool of special interests, 
exploiters and despots. But while it opposes militarism, it holds that it is the 
duty of a nation to defend itself against injustice and invasion. 

The menace of militarism arises through isolating the defensive functions 
of the state from civic activities and from creating military agencies out of 
touch with masses of the people. Isolation is subversive to democracy—it 
harbors and nurtures the germs of arbitrary power. 

The labor movement demands that a clear differentiation be made against 
military service for the nation and police duty, and that military service should 
be carefully distinguished from service in industrial disputes. (From Labor's 
Position in Peace or in War, adopted March 12, 1917.) 

Conditions foreign to the institutions of our country have prevented the 
entire abolition of organized bodies of men trained to carry arms. A voluntary 
citizen soldiery supplies what would otherwise take its place, a large standing 
army. To the latter we are unalterably opposed as tending to establish the 
evils of “militarism.” Large standing armies threaten the existence of civil 
liberty. The history of every nation demonstrates that as standing armies 
are enlarged the rule of democracy is lessened or extinguished. Our experience 
has been that even this citizen soldiery, the militia of our states, has given 
cause at times for grave apprehension. Their ranks have not always been 
free from undesirable elements, particularly the tools of corporations involved 
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in industrial disputes. During industrial disputes the militia has at times 
been called upon to support the authority of those who through selfish interests 
desired to enforce martial law while the courts were open and the civil authori- 
ties competent to maintain supremacy of civil law. We insist that the militia 
of our several states should be wholly organized and controlled by democratic 
principles so that this voluntary force of soldiery may never be diverted from 
its true purpose and used to jeopardize or infringe upon the rights and liberties 
of our people. The right to bear arms is a fundamental principle of our gov- 
ernment, a principle accepted at all times by free people as essential to the 
maintenance of their liberties and institutions. We demand that this right 
shall remain inviolate. (From report of the Reconstruction Committee, adopted 
by American Federation of Labor Convention, June, 1919.) 


Labor the Bulwark Against Reaction and Champion of Industrial Democracy 

Workers are free citizens, not slaves. They have the constitutional right 
to cease working. The strike is a protest against autocratic management. To 
penalize strikes or to make them unlawful is to apply an unwarrantable 
and destructive method when a constructive one is available. To reduce the 
necessity for strikes the cause should be found and removed. 

Legislation which proposes to makejstrikes unlawful or to compel the 
wage-earners to submit their grievances or aspirations to courts or to govern- 
mental agencies is an invasion of the rights of the wage-earners and when 
enforced makes for industrial serfdom or slavery. (From Labor, Its Grievances, 
Protests and Demands, adopted by Labor's Conference, December 13, 1919.) 

Effective legislation should be enacted which would make it criminal 
offense for any employer to interfere with or hamper the exercise of this right 
or to interfere with the legitimate activities of trade unions. (From report of the 
Reconstruction Committee, adopted by American Federation of Labor Convention, 
June, 1919.) 

Labor is fully conscious that the world needs things for use and that 
standards of life can improve only as production for use and consumption 
increases. Labor is anxious to work out better methods for industry and de- 
mands it be assured that increased productivity will be used for service and not 
for profits alone. 

Labor understands fully that powerful interests today are determined to 
achieve reaction in industry if possible. They seek to disband or cripple 
the organizations of workers. They seek to reduce wages and thus lower the 
standard of living. They seek to keep free from restriction their power to 
manipulate and fix prices. They seek to destroy the democratic impulse of the 
workers which is bred into their movement by the democracy of the American 

Republic. 

Labor must be and is militant in the struggle to combat these sinister 
influences and tendencies. Labor will not permit a reduction in the standard of 
living. It will not consent to reaction towards autocratic control. In this it is 

performing a public service. (From Labor, Its Grievances, Protestsand Demands, 
adopted by Labor's Conference, December 13, 1919.) 
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Labor’s declaration for the present campaign has been made clear and 
emphatic. 

The necessity for protecting fundamental rights and liberties is not a 
necessity created by Labor. It is a necessity created by the enemies of Labor 
and by the enemies of the people everywhere. 

Labor in America is able to enter the contest and is in duty bound to enter 
the contest for the protection of these rights and interests because Labor is an 
organized unit having the ability to fight. 

The unorganized can make no effective protest, either politically or indus- 
trially. 

The industrial struggle for betterment and for progress always has been 
made by those who were organized. 

Always the unorganized have shared in progress though contributing 
nothing to the fight. 

That the struggle now happens to turn upon the political issue changes no 
principles as to the methods that must be used. 

The American labor movement in this campaign has the right to expect 
and to have the support of every man and every woman to whom progress 
has a meaning and who finds inspiration in the enlargement of human opportu- 
nity and the protection of rights and liberties already secured. 

The outcome of this struggle is of interest to the world. 

In its agony and uncertainty the world looks to America for material 
aid and moral leadership. 

It is clear that America can not provide moral leadership for others unless 
the moral standards as expressed by her chosen representatives are equal 
to the strain that will be put upon them at home, and soit is with double 
significance that Labor sends forth to America this year the campaign slogan: 

“Stand faithfully by our friends and elect them. Oppose our enemies 
and defeat them; whether they be candidates for President, for Congress, 
or other offices ; whether executive, legislative, or judicial.” 

Men of labor, he up and doing! 

Bear in mind that vigilance is the price of liberty as much today as when 
that salient warning was coined. 

Men of labor, be up and doing at the primaries as well as in the elections. 

Now is the time that tries men’s souls! 





Governor Ohada, as a representative of the Japanese government, has 
been studying various governmental activities in Washington and has ex- 
pressed particular interest in the work of the Department of Labor. He has 
indicated deep interest in the manner in which the Department of Labor 
operates in the adjustment of industrial disputes. This is but one of a number 
of indications of the quickening interest in the Far East in industrial institu- 
tions of western civilization. 





Uselessness of Protest Parties 


By A. M. Simons 


HE United States is the only great 
nation that elects its highest official 
by a vote of its people. By setting this 

biggest political prize in the world at the head 
of its electoral system it doomed all protest 
parties to hopeless uselessness. A party that 
can not offer to its membership at least the 
ultimate hope of this supreme prize can not 
seriously compete for suffrages, and there- 
fore becomes only an irritation. 

No protest party starts with any hope of 
success in electing its presidential candidate. 
It is, therefore, quick to degenerate into a 
cesspool, drawing off and rendering putrid the 
very elements that in the main stream might 
have been extremely helpful. 

It was so with the Populist and Greenback 
parties. It was pre-eminently true of the 
Socialist party. Started and maintained with 
fanatical sacrifice for the avowed purpose of 


protecting the interests of Labor, in its 
twenty years existence it can not point to a 


single instance of shortened hours, in- 
creased wages, or any other improved condi- 
tion of labor for which it is mainly respon- 
sible. Yet these twenty years have been 
the years of most rapid progress in these 
directions 

In 1910 and 1912, when the Socialist party 
was at the height of its power, it elected 
hundreds of officials throughout the country. 
Not 1 per cent of these made a record that 
induced the workers to re-elect them. The 
working class looked upon them and pro- 
nounced them useless. There could be no 
stronger condemnation or complete refuta- 
tion of their claims to represent Labor. 

In Milwaukee, where the Socialists have 
had greater power for a longer time than in 
any other city, because of the fact that that 
party there is simply a socialist Tammany, 


with no principles beyond feeding the hungry 
office-holders, the unions are weaker, wages 
lower, hours longer, housing conditions 
worse, and positive municipal achievements 
for Labor less than in almost any other city 
of comparable size. All this in spite of the 
fact that state labor legislation, for which the 
Socialist party was in no way responsible, is 
as advanced as is to be found anywhere. 
This legislation was obtained by educational 
work and non-partisan tactics of organized 
labor. 

Every great political change of recent 
years, at least, has come through disregard 
of the protest party idea. Whatever we may 
think of the object, prohibition stood still, 
while it depended upon a third party and 
won when it used non-partisan methods. 
The same is true of woman suffrage, cham- 
pioned by all protest parties, enacted by none 
and coming to its own only when the parties 
that stood for it were dead or dying. 

Populism brought nothing to the farmers, 
but the Non-Partisan League controls one 
state and threatens power in several others. 
No matter whether its aims be good or bad, 
its tactics, by the logic of pragmatism, have 
proved their practicability—they work and 
get results. 

A labor party in America must always 
remain a protest party. Its field is limited. 
Its main function will always continue to be 
to provide activities for politicians too 
small, fanatics too narrow and idealists too 
impractical to find a place in the real fight for 
power. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
chosen wisely in deciding to follow the road 
that leads to success, instead of the one that 
is marked only by glorious sacrifices and in- 
glorious failures, by great expectations and 
no realizations. 





Charters were issued from February 1 to and including February 29, 1920, as follows: 
Internationals, 1; central labor unions, 7; local trade unions, 18; federal labor unions, 4; 
total 30.) The new international union is the Roadmasters and Supervisors’ Association 


of America. 
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No Time For Experimentnig With “Labor 
Party” Theories 


N THE March issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST there was pub- 
lished under the above title a letter written by President Gompers in reply 
to a telegram froma group of men in Indianapolis relative to independent 

political activity in Indiana. Correspondence since that date here follows: 
TERRE Havre, Inp., February 23, 1920. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Pres., A. F. of L., 
Washington, D. C. 

DEaR SiR AND BrortHer: If I may be privileged to call you such after the strong 
letter of denunciation supposed to have been sent to me by you but never received, and I 
have gleaned by information of such from press reports. 

You ask, “by what right do we assume to declare the policy of electing your friends 
and defeating your enemies as promulgated by you as impractical.”” You will understand 
that this is the unanimous sentiment of the Indiana State Labor Party Convention, con- 
sisting of delegates a larger per cent of which were representing organized labor, con- 
vened at Indianapolis, Ind., at the call of the Indiana State Federation of Labor, and in 
harmony with a referendum vote to ascertain if the workers desired to form a Labor 
Political Party, which vote was carried overwhelmingly and after hearing Mr. Tobin, 
who presented the A. F. of L. policy to said convention, a committee was appointed 
to carry out the expressed wishes of the said delegation and drew up the telegram sent to 


you. 

We had no intentions of raising your ire, however, we knew that you were getting 
old and could not stand much criticism as formerly. We did not mean any attack what- 
ever to your unionism or perhaps good intentions and we assure you as a committee of 


five who drew up this resolution that we are with the trade union movement for success 
economically and politically, however the workers have been led to believe that the 
representative in Congress was right when he, speaking of your policy, said that he felt 
that Mr. Gompers would find all of labor’s friends on the democratic ticket. This is the 
expression in the convention and elsewhere. 

Mr. Gompers, we feel that you are honest and know you as the highest representative 
of or anized labor in the United States but the feeling of the rank and file is that you are so 
far removed that you do not understand their desires and the votes taken by organized 
labor on the establishment of a Labor Party show that they are tired and disgusted with 
the two old parties, whose campaign money (slush fund) are from large donations from 
the great corporations who in turn have been successful in defeating such measures and 
incorporating their desires in the platform and further defeating the efforts of labor, either 
through the legislative bodies or the courts to a great degree. 

We must remember that the slogan of this Great War just finished was, “Democ- 
racy,” and if we do not grant the express desires of the labor movement or grant democ- 
racy in said labor movement we can not consistently ask it for them through our various 
governmental agencies. r 

We can assure you that the desire of labor, especially at this time, and members who 
all of their lives have been affiliated with the two old parties, now desire a Labor Party. 
This was in line with the vote of the mine workers in convention at Terre Haute, Ind., for 
District No. 11, and at Cleveland, Ohio, for the international organization, also the 
State Federation of Labor later endorsed said policy overwhelmingly by referendum vote 
and similar action has been taken by numerous state federations, also the railway workers. 

Mr. Gompers, we assure you that when this party reaches the stage anticipated by 
you that influences may enter that are not to the interest of organized labor and the 
Labor Party does not stand for politically what our trade unions stand for economically, 
then we will cease to be members of the Labor Party. At this time the Labor Party stands for 
the same principles of the trade union movement and the workers feel, Mr. Gompers, that 
we must evolute; that is their expression and we hope that it is not a dream. 


Very truly yours, _— (Signed) Ws. Mirtcu. 
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WasHincTron, D C, March &, 1920. 
Mr. Wiiu1am Mirtca, 
Chairman, Indiana State Labor Party, 
210-214 Odd Fellows Building, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

DEaR SIR AND BROTHER: Your letter of February 23 reached here during my ab- 
sence from the city attending the Executive Council meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor, at Jacksonville, Fla. 

The probable reason for your failure to receive my reply to your original telegram 
is that your signature appeared thereon as “William Mitchell.”” Since I knew no one by 
that name the letter was addressed in care of President Fox of the Indiana State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

In your letter you say it was the unanimous sentiment of the delegates to the political 
convention, ‘‘a larger per cent of which were representing organized labor,”’ that the politi- 
cal policy of the American Federation of Labor is not practical. Did those delegates speak 
from experience, or from lack of experience? I find no indication that their opinion was. 
based upon anything more substantial than personal opinion and exuberance of spirit. 

History is strewn with the records of labor political party fallacies. It is surprising 
that these wrecks are so soon forgotten by men in the labor movement. In 1872 a national 
labor organization nominated a candidate for president and never held another meeting. 
In the various states and cities labor parties have launched campaigns and nominated 
candidates, but the record of these shows a steady decline in every case after the initial 
enthusiasm was expended. The men of labor who organized the American Federation of 
Labor knew the dangers arising from partisan political action and adopted a clause in the. 
first constitution prohibiting affiliation of partisan political bodies, labor or otherwise. 
The object was to prevent such organizations from forcing themselves upon the labor 
movement in subsequent conventions. 

The conventions of the American Federation of Labor from 1881 to the present time. 
have refused to endorse political labor parties. These declarations have been accepted, 
without question each year by the great mass of organized workers. In those few instances. 
where efforts have been made occasionally to organize labor parties they have failed of 
their purpose. Their only achievement has been to divide the vote of the workers, thus: 
giving direct assistance to those candidates most unfavorable to labor. It may be interest- 
ing for you to know that in many instances tried and true trade unionists have been 
nominated to Congress by central bodies and tried and true trade unionists have been 
nominated by central bodies for state and local offices and that when there existed a 
political party of labor, or a party pretending to speak for labor, the latter has almost 
invariably nominated candidates in opposition to the trade unionists to whom I refer and, 
of course, brought about their defeat and the election of the most pronounced enemies ta 
labor. 

These facts are history. There is no gainsaying them. 

Great legislative achievements have been brought about through the election of 
friends of labor in those places where there has been no opportunity to elect union men. 
The largest number of union men ever seated in Congress at any one time was nineteen. 
From this it will be seen that the legislative enactments favorable to labor have been the 
result of work done and votes cast by friends of labor. Had labor depended upon votes 
cast in Congress by its own members the sum total of progressive legislation in the interests 
of the working people would have been small indeed. 

Your political party is newly formed. It has no past. It can not therefore be judged 
on its record, but must be judged in the light of history of similar efforts elsewhere. The 
verdict of history unquestionably is that independent labor party political action leads to de- 
feat. You can not compare the achievements of your political party with those of the 
American Federation of Labor. Your political party, of course, has no achievements. 
The American Federation of Labor has a record of achievement extending over forty 
years. It is not necessary for me to go into that record at this time. It is enough to say 
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that it is a record of constant advancement of the cause and interests of the working peo- 
ple of America, economically, politically and socially. 

It is deplorable that at a time when it is especially necessary that the workers of our 
country be united in thought and action that there are those who seek to divide them to 
gratify a desire for experimentation. Labor should not be made to suffer for the sake of 
gratifying the desires of, to say the least, a few over-zealous individuals. 

The American labor movement provides the greatest possible measure of democ- 
racy. Each national and international union is assured control of its own affairs. The laws 
of the national and international unions are made by the members. The national and 
international unions, together with the federal unions affiliated directly to the A. F. of L., 
make the laws of the American Federation of Labor. State federations of labor and city 
central bodies exercise a great influence in the determination of the laws and policies of 
the American Federation of Labor. One of the clauses of the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is: 

“Sec. 8 (Article III). Party politics, whether they be Democratic, Republican, 
Socialistic, Populistic, Prohibition, or any other, shall have no place in the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor.” 

The purpose of this clause is to prevent injury to the economic movement of labor 
and to prevent its disruption by groups or movements whose purposes and tactics would be 
foreign to it. Those who engage actively in partisan labor politics are almost always 
certain to become unbalanced in their judgment of the economic movement and to lose 
their ability to judge properly the facts in the economic struggle. They invariably 

overlook the political power of the economic movement and the record of achievement 
that has been built up through its non-partisan use. This is historic truth written into the 
records of the American labor movement by the facts as they have developed in its strug- 
gle from day to day during the last two score years. 

Quite apart from the discussion as to the impracticability of the formation of a 
political labor party in Indiana, I again call your attention to the text of the telegram 
which you and your associate members on the committee sent to me. For convenience I 
quote it here as follows: 

“We, the convention of the Indiana State Labor Party, in session February 14, 1920, 
stand opposed to the political declarations of the American Federation of Labor asking 
Labor to elect their friends and defeat their enemies. We assert that there can be no 
compromise on candidates who run on a ticket whose platform is made and whose cam- 
paign is financed by big interests. We assert that the political policy of the A. F. of L. 
is impractical and has been absolutely unsuccessful. Therefore we stand for the Labor 
Party organized by and for the workers themselves as the only consistent method of pro- 
tecting Labor’s interests in the various political departments of our Government. 

“Signed: Wm. Mitchell, John Hessler, Chas. W. Kern, A. F. Fessler, E. S. Kidd.” 

I request that you read again the telegram and I ask you whether in your present 
opinion the expressions used therein are such as should be used by a true trade unionist 
in communicating to the American Federation of Labor through its president, and if I was 
not justified in declaring as I did in my former letter to you that it is an insult to the labor 
movement of our country. 

So far as I am personally or officially concerned it matters little to me whether any 
one singles me out to say that I am honest and that I have been faithful to the cause of 
Labor and freedom. If these concepts do not go without saying they are not worth saying 
at all. It is all very well to talk of repenting after the failure of experiment. To experi- 
ment with certain failure is permissible only when material needs are involved, or when 
only the welfare of the experimenters is concerned, but when the rights and interests and 
freedom and welfare of the workers as a mass are concerned, experimentation, particu- 
larly with political issues in a time of crisis, is not only dangerous but is in effect as injuri- 
ous as is open antagonism. 

Quite different and much more gratifying is the tone of the concluding statement in 

your recent letter: 

“Mr. Gompers, we assure you that whenjthis party reaches the stage anticipated by 
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you that influences may enter that are not to the interest of organized labor and the Labor 
Party does not stand for politically what our trade unions stand for economically, then 
we will cease to be members of the Labor Party.” 

Assuredly it can not be said that the great membership of the American Federation 
of Labor has through all the years of its history upheld the non-partisan political policy 
through prejudice against any other course. There could be but one sufficient reason for so 
consistently maintaining a given policy over so long a time, and that is, that the policy 
must have been correct. Its value must have been shown from year to year by the experi- 
ence of the labor movement in dealing with the facts and the practical needs of the time. 
May we not express the hope that you and your friends will be guided by the experience 
which our great movement has found to be good and which has stood the most severe tests 
to which it could be subjected, and may we not hope that you will signify your acceptance 
of this guiding experience and of the verdict of the American Federation of Labor by join- 
ing in the great movement in which Labor is now engaged to defeat its enemies and elect its 
friends? 

In the hope that you and your associates will place the interests of the labor move- 
ment above everything else, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


P. S.—I am inclosing to you herein copy of the pamphlet entitled “Should a Politi- 
cal Labor Party Be Formed?” The contents were not intended for publication. They were 
expressed by me at a conference of New York labor men and stenographically reported. 
The conference consisted of about fifty union men and women. This address of mine, 
as you will see, was thereafter endorsed by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. It was made a part of the report of the Executive Council to the next 
convention of the A. F. of L., was endorsed by the convention and stands as the declara~- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. 





A. F. of L. Educational Program Praised 


Extended consideration is given the Teachers’ Union in the report of 
Philander Priestley Claxton, Commissioner of the United States Bureau of 
Education, for the year ending June 30, 1919. In the conclusion of a discussion 
as to the pros and cons of trade union organization for teachers the report of 
Commissioner Claxton says: 

That the teachers’ union movement has made one contribution few would deny. 
This is in respect to the attitude of organized labor toward education. Always friendly 
to the public schools—indeed, with considerable claim to pioneer leadership in creating 
public schools—organized labor has, through the accession of the teachers, had its educa- 
tional aims and purpcses sharply and specifically defined and has adopted an aggressive 
constructive attitude toward accomplishing educational betterment. The St. Paul 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor (June, 1918), went on record as favor- 
ing complete reorganization of all types of schools in the interests of all the people 
vocational guidance and industrial education in both urban and rural schools, establish- 
ment of systems of modern physical education, federal aid for teachers’ salaries, and a 
federal department of education headed by a cabinet officer. The Atlantic City meeting 
(June, 1919), again adopted a comprehensive program of education specifically indorsed the 
Smith-Towner bill as revised after consultation among officers of the American Federation 
of Labor, the American Federation of Teachers, and the National Education Association, 
and emphasized the need for protection of teachers everywhere against a tendency to in- 
terfere with freedom of teaching. 

The constructive influence of teacher union affiliation with labor is further indicated 
in the section on education of the reconstruction report of the American Federation of 
Labor, one of the briefest and clearest educational statements in any of the reconstruc- 


tion programs. 











EDITORIALS | | sv 'tonrer 


It is but natural that at a time when so many issues vital to public welfare 
; are to the fore, those who are interested in pro- 
aac sc + " viding bulwarks of protection for greed and for 
industrial autocracy, should seek to misrepresent 
Labor. Labor is engaged in a great effort to protect the processes of democ- 
racy—to make the principles and facts of democracy the rules of life and of our 
every-day conduct. It is engaged in a struggle for the rights of humanity. 
It is engaged in a battle to enlarge the human horizon and to eliminate from 
American life evils which are a scourge to the great masses of our people. 

It is to be expected that those who are interested in perpetuating the evils 
against which Labor contends will seek to create a feeling of distrust of Labor 
-and to misrepresent Labor,wherever the opportunity offers. Whether such a 
campaign has been begun under the actual direction of reactionary and 
‘exploiting elements is not a matter that can be proven at this time. What may 
‘be said is that work is being done of a character such as would be done if such a 
campaign were under way. 

The two great vital factors in sustaining life in any modern country are 
industry and agriculture. These forces together produce and create everything 
that is necessary to the sustenance of life The United States is a republic of 
vast industrial organization and of vast agricultural proportion. Both agri- 
culture and industry are giving honest and indispensable service to society and 
‘each depends upon the other for the fullest development of our national 
possibilities. It may be possible for an individual or for a group of individuals 
‘to exist independent of the rest of the social organization but it is not possible 
for an individual or a group of individuals to so exist in the manner which we are 
accustomed to describe as modern. It requires the cooperation of all to produce 
for all those necessities and refinements which make twentieth century 
civilization what it is. 

Between the industrial workers of the city and the agricultural producers 
of the country there have come into existence numerous agencies which are 
able to maintain themselves largely through exploitation of either the farmers 
or the workers or both. For reasons that are partly historical and partly mythi- 
cal there has been more or less of distrust between city wage workers and farm- 
ers. The gamblers, exploiters and profiteers who have come in between these 
two productive forces surely have done nothing to remove the distrust originally 
there. Asa matter of fact they have increased it. The farmer looks at the money 
return from his crops and if he deems it insufficient he blames it on the city, 
forgetting frequently to differentiate between the factors and forces that go to 
m ke up the city. Likewise he looks at the prices which he is compelled to 
pay for machinery and other products of the city and if he deems them unjust 
he gain blames the city. In many cases it is quite probable that the city 


‘worker in buying the products of the farm looks at the price and blames the 
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far.. There are those to whose interest it is to perpetuate whatever there may 
be of this kind of feeling. Certainly, however, it is neither to the interest 
of the farmer nor of the city worker. It is to their interest to understand 
exactly the forces with which both must contend and the injustices which 
accrue to both from a common source. 

This outgrowth of the past has its very definite and important bearing 
upon the present and immediate fyture. Interests which evidently have a very 
enlightened self-interest have seized upon the industrial struggle of the city 
in an effort to prejudice the mind of the rural community against the wage- 
earner in his struggle to protect himself and to elevate the standards of life for 
the producers of the nation. The trend of this anti-labor thought is plainly 
to be seen not only in the daily press but in some of the agricultural publica- 
tions. The men who perform the work upon the farms have been told prolific 
stories about the strikes of the men who work in the cities. It has been said to 
the farmer that the strike of the industrial worker is not only a strike at the 
employer but is a strike at the farmer. The American trade union movement 
courts no favors and asks no special consideration from any source. It does 
demand, however, that it be not misrepresented and it will persist in the strug- 
gle to improve the conditions under which life is lived and to enlarge the oppor- 
tunities that come with freedom. 

The principle involved in the strike has been attacked by some agricul- 
tural organizations and by some organizations which are less agricultural than 
political and financial, and because the industrial worker has been compelled 
to resort to the strike he has been held up to the farming community as an 
enemy of the farmer and of the country. A specific instance which will do as 
well as any other is found in the Couniry Gentleman, of February 21. 
The Country Gentleman is published at Philadelphia by the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company which publishes the Saturday Evening Post. The article in 
question is called “The High Cost of Loafing.”’ A series of illustrations 
accompanying the article bear the following caption: “The miner may throw 
down his pick, and—the builder may quit his job, and—the mill operative may 
go on strike, but—the farmer never loafs, or strikes, or quits!”’ 

It is scarcely necessary to go further into the tenor of the article since it is 
so well described by this caption. It is worth while, however, to refer to the 
utterances and resolutions of some farm organizations which are quoted in the 
article. The American Farm Bureau Federation which met in Chicago in 
November said in its first resolution: 


We declare our independence of affiliation with any commercial, labor, or indus- 
trial organization, but maintain a cooperative attitude toward all movements promot- 
ing the welfare of American institutions. 

In Chicago at the same time, the National Association of Commissioners 
of Agriculture was in session. Their conclusions were voiced as follows: 

It is currently reported that union leaders are seeking the assistance of farmers’ 
organizations to force their demands upon the country, although they must know that 
the farmers would be obliged to labor more hours a day at a labor return far below what 
they themselves demand for a six and eight-hour day, that they may have cheaper food, 

Resolved, That we resent the implication that the farmers of this country can be 
yoked up with greed and lawlessness, whether capitalistic, laboristic or bolshevistic. 
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We deplore strikes and lockouts at any time, and in such a crisis as at the present 
we denounce them as bringing unnecessary loss and suffering upon the many while bring- 
ing benefits, if any, to the few. The world would be neither clothed nor fed should the 
farmers adopt the hours and days demanded by the labor unions. 

The author of the article contributes the following thought to the discus- 
sion: 

One big trouble with the labor unions these last few years is that they have become 
all mixed up with the Reds and the Bolsheviks and the I. W. W. and the whatnots. There 
is a world of difference between a lot of these. But it is hard to know just where to draw 
the line. . . . Strikes, big or little, short or long, mean to a farmer but one thing— 
joafing. 

Agricultural condemnation of the industrial worker and his tactics is 
found in even more bitter terms in other quarters. C. V. Gregory, editor of the 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago, declares that the farmers ‘‘feel that the high cost of 
living is largely due to strikes and to half-hearted work by the people who are 
not actually on strike.’”’ He contends that the farmers will decline to use similar 
tactics and then continues as follows to express his grievance against ‘‘the 
city”: 

The people of the cities are using boycotts and every other means they can think of 
to break the market for the farmer’s products. At the same time their own strikes and 
high wages have increased the farmer’s expenses to the point where he must cut down 
both expenses and production or operate at a heavy loss. He.is a good enough business 
man to take the former alternative. 


Note how cleverly deceitful Mr. Gregory is in hiding the real culprits—the 
profiteers upon the products of the workers in industry; and note further the 
admission that the farmer adopts the business-like course of striking. 

The impression that seems to be in the minds of some persons who discuss 
labor affairs for the enlightenment of the agricultural community is that 
workers in the cities resort to the strike out of sheer willfulness or perversity 
and that the only result of strikes is to curtail production while giving the work- 
ers a chance to enjoy highly pleasant and profitable vacations. It is this 
idea which needs correction. It should be unnecessary at this time to restate 
the principle that is involved in the strike or to restate the reason for using the 
strike. The only reason that exists for such a necessity is that a large number 
of people are paid to perpetuate ignorance. If misrepresentation and falsehood 
could be erased from all American publications for a period of one year we 
should probably have a very much different state of public opinion and a very 
different trend in our public life at the end of that time. However, we still have 
to contend with those who for a price or without a price wil! make truth their 
football. 

The industrial worker contends that the right to strike is a right inherent 
in American institutions and a right that can not be denied without destroy- 
ing a vital and fundamental portion of the foundation of American democracy. 
Working people do not strike for pleasure. They do not strike because they 
want vacations. They do not strike for the purpose of curtailing production. 
They do not strike for the purpose of injuring the public or any section of the 
public. 
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Mr. Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, in an address on February 20, told his fellow-trust company officials 
that from June, 1919, to the first of this year “there were brought before the 
United States Department of Labor for settlement 260 strikes and 259 labor 
disputes.” It was Mr. Sisson’s conclusion that “strikes have become 
epidemic.”’ He said further: 

It is patent from the statistics as to our own under-production . . . that American 
workers must drive harder than they are today. 

It is quite certain that the inference which Mr. Sisson expected to be 
drawn from his remarks is that Labor has been striking too much and that the 
responsibility for strikes belongs on the shoulders of the trade unionists. 

It might astonish Mr. Sisson just a little if the statement were presented 
to him somewhat after this fashion: ‘‘From June, 1919, to the first of this year 
there were brought before the United States Department of Labor for settle- 
ment 260 strikes which the workers were compelled to call owing to the fact 
that employers in that number of establishments were unwilling to grant fair 
wages, decent living conditions and proper hours.” It might be of further 
interest to Mr. Sisson to know that the workmen of the United States are 
greater producers per man and in the aggregate than are the workers individ- 
ually or collectively of any other country on the face of the globe. 

Some thoughtlessly place the blame for a given action upon those who 
apparently initiate the action. The act of ceasing to work is a strike but the 
cause for a strike may be and, in a great majority of cases, is an act of omis- 
sion or commission by the employer. It is the fact that employers refuse to do 
that without which they can not secure the cooperation of employes which is 
necessary to the conduct of the establishment. 

Mr. Sisson, himself, laid before his audience the reason for a large number 
of strikes which have taken place within the first year, when he pointed out 
that the average wages of organized workers were, during the week of Febru- 
ary 7, 1920, but 55 per cent higher than in 1913. This advance in wages does not 
meet the increased cost of living which for the same period, as has already been 
published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, was 83.1 per cent. No one 
familiar with American industrial organization will contend that even the 55 
per cent advance of wages was given voluntarily by employers. As a matter 
of fact, it was necessary to strike and in many cases to strike hard, to bring the 
average even up to that figure. Not the farmer of America nor yet any other 
section of the population will see its standard of living lowered without 
protest. 

The strike is a right which must be maintained by the workers of the 
United States in the interest of human progress. It is a right which must be 
maintained for the progress of the farmers as well as for the progress of the 
workers in mills and mines and on the railroads. Moreover, the strike principle 
is one which is made use of by every person whose activities possess value to 
any other person and by every group whose activities are of value to the rest of 
the community or to any portion of it. The strike is a resentment against the 
imposition of tyranny and injustice. In a word, a strike is an aspiration for a 
better life. And that is the point of the whole argument. The strike is not 
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essentially a weapon exclusively of workers in industry. Many people have 
come to think of the strike purely in terms of cessation of work by men and 
women employed in industrial occupations. In truth, the strike is not at all 
confined to industry and may be used in a thousand ways. There are those 
who point to Moses as the first strike leader, for they contend that he induced 
the children of Israel to stop making bricks for the Egyptians. The American 
Revolution was a strike. The Boston Tea Party which preceded our Revolu- 
tion was in principle a strike. Much more to the point, the strike is being used 
and widely used today by the farmers of America and approved by many 
of the farm people who condemn its use in industry. 

At about the time Attorney General Palmer was bringing injunction pro- 
ceedings against the United Mine Workers to prevent them from making a 
strike order effective, Secretary Houston of the Department of Agriculture was 
advising the farmers of America to plant less wheat during the coming year. 
He informed the farmers that they would be justified, owing to conditions 
abroad, in producing an exportable surplus which would be “‘somewhat more 
than before the war but less than during the war,” or a total crop of about 830 
million bushels. Read then this paragraph from Secretary Houston’s bulletin 
for September, which may be had free at the Department of Agriculture: 


To obtain this crop the Department of Agriculture suggests that 42 million acres of 
wheat be sown this fall and 20 million acres next spring. The acreage suggested for the fall 
sowing is about 85 per cent of the acreage sown in the fall of 1918, and about the same as 
in the fall of 1917. The acreage suggested for spring wheat is about 88 per cent of the spring 
wheat acreage of each of the last two years. 


The Country Genileman supplements this information by saying that 
the department’s estimate of wheat actually sown tow a decrease in acreage 
of 33 per cent under the acreage of 1919. 

The point which it is sought to make in resolutions such as have been here 
quoted is that the strike reduces the total possible output for consumption and 
that since it does this it should not be tolerated. Now, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his advice to the farmers presumably had in mind the total amount of 
wheat which American farmers could dispose of. He, no doubt, had in mind 
the total amount of wheat which the world would need. Taking the farm 
resolutions at their face value, however, and applying them to the wheat 
situation, is not this reduction of the wheat acreage by 33 per cent a strike 
against the wheat consuming population of the world? It can not be gainsaid 
that the farmers are withholding one-third of the possible total wheat produc- 
tion. This is not said with any view to conveying the impression that the 
farmers have acted improperly. On the contrary, they may have acted with 
that ‘‘business-like wisdom,” to which Mr. Gregory referred in the Prairie 
Farmer, and as noted above. 

The writer in the Country Gentleman who, like a number of his col- 
leagues, so bitterly deplores the strike in the city, points to a number of speci- 
fic instances that have come under, his observation where farmers are reducing 
their output. 

The battle for justice incidentally brings with it inconvenience and dis- 
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comforts but never in the history of the world has progress been stopped on 
that account. 

The right to strike can not be taken from any section of the community 
without bringing to everyone else in the community the loss of the same 
relative right. 

Strikes are an interruption of the orderly and natural conduct of industry 
or agriculture. The organized labor movement has done more than any other 
agency to avert and avoid strikes but there are some things which are more 
injurious than strikes and among them is a servile and demoralized manhood. 

The labor movement of the United States does not intend to lose the right 
to strike, but if it should lose that right the farmers also would lose it and so 
would the lawyers and the doctors and all other individuals that go to make up 
our complicated society. In spite of what the propagandists say and in spite 
of what some “professional farmers” say, the farmer does not go on blindly 
driving himself to produce to the limit regardless of consequences. The east 
has not yet forgotten the milk strike conducted by New York farmers in the 
course of which milk was dumped upon the broad highways and as a result 
of which many enemies of the farmers wept bitter tears and said many unkind 
things The only ones who understood what the farmers were trying to accom- 
plish and who understood the necessity that was back of the tactics which they 
adopted were the organized workers of the city. The organized workers of the 
city understood that the farmers were fighting for a principle which they con- 
sidered vital to their welfare, and although the organized workers suffered 
from the shortage of milk together with the rest of the community, they did not 
permit their inconvenience or discomfort to blind them to what was actually 
taking place. 

Between the workers of the farms and the workers of the cities there are 
those who make it a business to deal unjustly with both. The product of the 
farm goes through many hands and thereby suffers many manipulations before 
it reaches the home of the worker in the city. Prices are multiplied between the 
point of production and the point of consumption. It is the same the other way 
around. Plainly the farmers and the industrial workers need to bring to bear 
their combined intelligence to remedy a great many evils which affect not only 
their own but the welfare of the whole nation. Workers and farmers must 
both be alert to distinguish those who come sowing distrust and dissension. 
Intelligence and good will and cooperation can accomplish much. Blindness to 
facts, misinterpretation of principles, distrust accomplish nothing. If it costs 
the city worker some 80 per cent more than it did four years ago to get for his 
table the products of the farm and if meanwhile the wages with which he must 
buy those products has increased but 55 per cent, the situation is one which 
is acute both to the worker and to the farmer. If, on the other hand, the farmer 
is not getting as much as he could four years ago, and if his machinery and 
materials have increased in cost, the situation is of interest to both the farm- 
ers and the workers. Obviously in working out their individual problems they 
have a good deal of a common problem to meet. Just as obviously no common 
problem was ever solved until the parties thereto learned to work together. 

As against the ‘‘professional farmers” who are undertaking and propagat- 
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ing the spirit of antagonism of the real farmers and farmers’ organizations of the 
country against the organized labor movement we call attention where, upon 
invitation, the President of the American Federation of Labor was invited 
to deliver an address before, and confer with, a committee of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America at its great convention held in 
St.( Louis, May 2-6, 1910. When that convention by unanimous vote adopted 
the following declarations: 


First. In so far as the Farmers’ Union and its constitution permits, we, for our 
organization and the great rank and file which we have the honor to represent, pledge to our 
fellow workers in industrial pursuits the best efforts we can exert, to the end that their 
rights and liberties in common with our own shall be secured and maintained against any 
and all attempted encroachments, 

Second. That the officers of the Farmers’ Union be and they are authorized and di- 
rected to confer with the officers of the bona fide organized labor movement of America, with 
the purpose of carrying into effect the objects of our respective organizations, the protection 
and uplift of America’s workers engaged in all fields of productive activity. 

Third. That we will give our preference to the product of the industrial workers who 
manifest their intelligence to protect themselves by organization and urge the reciprocal] 
purchase of farm products, the labor of union farmers. 

Fourth. That our officers and legislative committee cooperate with similar officers 
and committees of organized labor to secure such relief and reformatory legislation as may be 
necessary to the rights, protection and freedom to which the workers as men and as citizens 
are, under our constitution, entitled. 

Fifth. That without regard to political partisanship we join in the effort to secure 
larger representation in our national, state and local law-making bodies, men who are 
engaged in the creative industries. 

Sixth. That our efforts in the directions herein stated and indicated shall apply to the 
country, the states and to the municipalities, and that we cooperate with organized labor in 
every field of activity which may be fruitful of beneficent results to the American wealth 
producers, the manhood, womanhood and childhood of our country. 


These declarations were also adopted by the St. Louis Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in 1910 by unanimous vote. 

From the time of the adoption of the above quoted declarations by the 
farmers and workers’ organizations, the same cooperative action has been pur- 
sued, and we commend the fact and the spirit of these declarations as against the 
outgivings of later day evil-mongers. 

It is not difficult to see why those who stand between the farmer and the 
worker, taking a toll from both, are interested in preventing relations of 
understanding and helpfulness. The American Federation of Labor yields to 
no body of men or women in point of dignity or in the understanding of its rights 
in society and its duty towards society. It is, however, traditional with 
the American Federation of Labor that it will work for the common welfare 
with whosoever else elects to work for the common welfare. Its great desire 
is to see a greater army struggling for the common welfare and to see fewer 
and fewer striving to impede human progress from motives of greed or from 
ignorance. 
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E. W. Kemmerer, professor of economics and finance, Princeton University, 
has prepared for the Bankers’ Statistics Corporation of 
ponercmeagenened New York two articles dealing with high prices and 
LIVING COST : . . " 
ane waess currency inflation, which are exceedingly valuable for the 
facts set forth, although many will find it impossible to 
agree with all of the conclusions. Professor Kemmerer finds from reports pre- 
pared by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics that wholesale prices in 
the United States have increased about 130 per cent since 1913, making the 
purchasing power of the dollar in the wholesale trade approximately 43 per cent 
of its 1913 purchasing power. 

Of course it is evident that if the purchasing power of the dollar has 
decreased to that extent and if people are to live as they were accustomed to 
live in 1913, some sharp readjustments in earning power are necessary. Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer has gone into this question of readjustment in some detail. 


He writes: 

I have before me, given on the same page, two tables, one containing the union 
scale of wages by rates per hour for boilermakers in manufacturing and jobbing shops, 
for the years 1913 to 1919, in twenty-five widely scattered American cities; and the other 
containing similar figures for bricklayers in forty cities. In a few cities the men in these 
trades have received wage increases since 1913 apparently more than sufficient to com- 
pensate for the rise in the cost of living. In Baltimore, for example, the rate for boiler. 
makers increased from 30.6 cents per hour in 1913 to 80 cents in 1919, an increase of 161 
per cent; while in Charlestown, S. C., the rate for bricklayers increased from 40 cents per 
hour in 1913 to 75 cents in 1919, an increase of 88 per cent. On the other hand, the rate 
for boilermakers in Chicago which was 40 cents an hour in 1913, was only 42 cents in 1917, 
52 cents in 1918, and 60 cents in 1919. The rate for bricklayers in Jacksonville, Fla.-, 
was 62.5 cents from 1913 to 1918 and then rose to 75 cents in 1919. The average rate for 
boilermakers in the twenty-five cities was 39.5 cents per hour in 1913, and 72 cents per hour 
in 1919 (the latest date in the year for which figures are available being taken for the year) 
an average increase of 82 per cent, or just about enough to meet the estimated increase 
in the cost of living. The average rate for bricklayers in the forty cities in 1913 was 
67.1 cents per hour and in 1919, it was 90.2 cents per hour, an increase of 34.4 per cent, 
or probably much less than half enough to compensate for the increase in the cost of 
living. 

Professor Kemmerer believes these two groups of figures to be typical. 
“Scores of similar comparisons might be made that would tell essentially the 
same story,” he says. It is his conclusion that ‘‘wage adjustment to the new 


price level has been very incomplete and very uneven.” 

With Professor Kemmerer’s subsequent conclusion that the necessary ad- 
justment to ‘‘a new and stable equilibrium” will require increased wages 
in some instances and relatively decreased wages in others, it is not possible to 
agree without reservation. The assertion that there must be some relative 
decreases in wages evidently is based on the idea held by many that nothing 
more than a readjustment to 1913 conditions is either possible or desirable, 
whereas organized labor contends with justice and reason that an improve- 
ment over 1913 conditions is desirable, necessary and possible. Labor can not 
accept as valid any argument tending to create or support a static condition. 
Individuals, movements and nations begin to disintegrate the moment their 
condition becomes static. This, however, is one of the Professor’s minor 
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conclusions and in no way interferes with the value of the larger service he 
performs. Two additional paragraphs from his work will be found highly 
interesting and should provoke profound thought among those who occupy 
positions of responsibility within and without the government: 


Inflation through boosting the cost of living for millions of people at rates more 
rapid than it boosted wages forced these people to rigid economies that released labor and 
capital for the economic conduct of the war. In doing this it performed a useful service; 
but its burdens were grossly unequal and ill-proportioned to the shoulders that were called 
upon to bear them. The war’s economic burden fell heavily upon those wage-earning 
and small salaried people whose incomes lagged far behind prices on the upward move. 
It was they who did the lion’s share of the real economizing that released the labor and 
capital needed for the production of the sinews of war. 


Our present price level is in very unstable equilibrium. Adjustments are uneven 
and incomplete. Wages in particular are very poorly and unequally adjusted to the 
new level of prices. The problem of eliminating these maladjustments and of bringing 
prices and wages again into equilibrium, both national and international, will be a diffi- 
cult one and will demand for its solution exceptional intelligence, courage and tolerance. 

The “exceptional intelligence, courage and tolerance,” which Professor 
Kemmerer holds to be necessary for a solution of our national problems, has 
been found thus far in disappointingly small quantities in our national gov- 
ernment. When the armistice was signed there was much talk about the 
imperative need for reconstructive measures. The condition here outlined is as 
serious today as it was a year ago. The Congress of the United States has 
enacted no reconstructive legislation to meet the situation, nor does it seem 
likely to before the general election. It is a fact that the only adequate pro- 
gram of reconstruction laid before the country up to this time has been 
prepared by the American trade union movement. 

It should be observed that Professor Kemmerer bases his investigation as 
to increased wages upon the highly skilled and thoroughly organized brick- 
layers and boilermakers. He did not and could not obtain the figures as to the 
increased wages from the fully organized or the unorganized workers who 
usually do not obtain wage increases comparable with the organized skilled 


workers. 





It is clear enough that European governments are moving toward peace with 

Lenine. How this policy will work out is something for the 
a Sere future to determine. It is, however, of immediate impor- 
‘FROM RUSSIA 

tance that the facts in the case be stated accurately from 
day to day and month to month. There has not been a candid and truthful 
statement of facts on the part of some of the protagonists of so-called peace with 
the so-called Lenine government. 

When the proposal to open trade with Bolshevist Russia was broached it 
was set forth that commerce was to be carried on with Russian cooperatives. 
It was said that the cooperatives were independent organizations and that 
trading with them could be carried on safely. Indeed, it was proclaimed that 
the Lenine government would keep hands off the cooperatives, not interfering 
-at all with their merchandising of supplies. This was intended as something 
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in the nature of a guarantee that supplies would get to the people and not 
Solely to the Lenine-Trotsky army commissary. 

It is well that truth was in the beginning of things endowed with per- 
sistence. Did truth but have less of vitality and less of an uncanny habit of 
presenting itself at times not always convenient to tricksters, politicians and 
desperadoes, history would be a sadly tangled document. In the case of Russia 
truth has shown itself peculiarly versatile and persistent. No sooner have the 
protagonists of despotism come near convincing people of the strength of their 
case than truth has come along to straighten out the record. 

No less an authority than Lenine himself has just put the brand on the 
story about the independent Russian cooperatives. Lincoln Eyre, writing at 
Riga, Russia, for the New York World, quotes Lenine in a discussion of the 
allied proposal to open trade. Said Lenine: 

At first glance the Supreme Council’s proposition looks plausible enough—the 
resumption of commercial relations through the medium of the Russian cooperatives. 
But the cooperatives do not any longer exist, having been assimilated into our Soviet dis- 
tribution organs. Therefore, what is meant when the Allies talk of dealing with the 


cooperatives? Certainly it is not clear, 

Let us thank Lenine for this candor, at least. And let us say to the parlor 
bolshevists of America and to the cellar bolshevists and to the purple fringe of 
dilettante journalism, that whatever is to be the future of Russia and of its 
relation to the world, it will be a better and a safer future if it is built on a frank 
admission of truth. Those who have been wont to falsify about conditions in 
Russia should by now know that the truth gets to us sooner or later. How 
much better to have it at the outset than as a disillusioning disclosure later on. 





At its recent meeting the Executive Council of the American Federation 

of Labor was in receipt of resolutions adopted by the 
THE BIRTH OF Bombay Mill Hands’ First Conference held on December 
INDIA'’S LABOR : ; : . 
MOVEMENT 14, 1919. The resolutions contained twenty-seven speci- 

fications, forming a complete picture of a section of indus- 
trial life of Bombay. It will be interesting to American workers to know 
something of the struggle that is being made in India where labor organi- 
zation is just coming into being. For that reason, the resolutions forwarded 
to the Executive Council are herewith reproduced in full. 


Bombay Mill-Hands’ First Conference 
Held under the auspices of the Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha on the 14th of December, 
1919, at Kamgar Theatre, Delisle Road, Bombay. 


Resolutions 

(1) The workmen of Bombay congratulate the King Emperor at the most 
successful peace celebrations and express their loyalty to the British Raj. 

(2) That the present system of 12 hours’ work be reduced to 9 as the strain of 
continuous 12 hours’ work tells upon the health of mill workers; that one hour recess 
be given instead of one-half hour. 

(3) That arbitrary and inequitable mill rules and regulations be abolished 
and that employers be asked to adopt uniform humane and equitable rules. 

(4) That government be requested to procure detailed figures under the heads 
of forfeited and unclaimed wages and fines in mills and factories, with a view to publish 
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the same in the factory report, and that these hard earned wages of the poor be utilized 
for the betterment of the employes. 

(5) That payment of wages be made on one fixed date the 15th of every month 
and the authorities be requested to close liquor-shops in the afternoon of that day. 

(6) That the age of half-timers be raised from 9 to 12 as the present system of 
employing child labour is injurious to the ‘ ealth of working-class children. 

(7) That half-timers from 12 to 14 years be compelled to attend schools in 
mills and that these schools be under the control of the Municipal Schools Committee. 

(8) That government be asked to give in the annual Factory Report a more 
detailed list of serious accidents in mills and factories so as to include also those not 
due to machinery. 

(9) That legislation based on the lines of Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
Employers’ Liability which prevail in England be introduced in this country. 

(10) That full time doctors be employed in our mills and factories so that 
medical aid may be available to employes whether in mills or at their homes. 

(11) That creches be established in mills for the children of women workers. 

(12) That banks be started in mills and arrangements made to advance moneys 
to employes without charging any interest; that employers be requested to start Provi- 
dent Funds and Cooperative Stores for their employes. 

(13) That employers be compelled by legislation to provide cheap and sanitary 
housing for their men. 

(14) That liquor shops, both foreign and Indian, be closed during holidays 
and that government be asked to take steps for the early closing at 8 p. m. of liquor 


shops. 
(15) That mills and factories be closed on every Sunday irrespective of any 


holidays in the week days. 

(16) That departments like the Reeling and Winding, where only females work 
be under the supervision of literate women and that the clerical staff in these depart- 
ments should consist of females. 

(17) That first-aid and ambulance training be made compulsory in mills. 

(18) That the system of withholding small copper change at the time of pay- 
ment of wages be discontinued and mill-hands be not compelled to contribute for 
medical aid from their meagre earnings. 

(19) That mill owners be asked to erect decent halls for their employes for 
taking their mid-day meals. 

(20) That employers be requested to provide swimming baths, adequate latrines 
and water closets according to the latest sanitary principles for their employes. 

(21) That mill-hands in the city of Bombay are grateful to their employers for 
the bonus promised to them this year and pray that workers in the blow room, ring 
throstle, side piecers doffer boys and half-timers will be equally dealt with in a liberal 
spirit so that each adult may receive a minimum of Rs. 20 and half-timers Rs. 10 each. 

(22) That the practice of sucking shuttles in Weaving Department was highly 
unsanitary and that some hygenic measures be taken by mill owners to prevent any 
contagious disease being carried to other works by such sucking. 

(23) That workingmen submit to government the necessity of nominating 
representatives from the backward communities in the Municipal Corporation and in 
the Legislative Councils to safeguard their interests on these bodies. 

(24) That when nominating any delegates for the International Labour Con- 
ference that government will be pleased to make the choice from the backward com- 
munities and strongly protest at the favouritism shown by government when nomi- 
nating a representative at the last conference at Washington. 

(25) That government be asked to appoint a commission to inquire into their 
poor condition due to the high prices and fix the minimum wages for laborers. 

(26) That these resolutions be submitted to the Bombay government, the 
Vice-Roy, the State Secretary, the International Labour Conference, leading labour 
federations in Europe and America and the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association. 
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(27) That the committee of the Kamgar Hitawardhak Sabha be asked to arrange 
about the next conference. 

(28) That a vote of thanks be proposed to the President. 

These resolutions portray the birth of a new labor movement. They 
tell the story of the entry into the world of a new movement of protest and 
a new struggle for human welfare. These resolutions record an event in 
history—the awakening of a great mass ot working people who have hitherto 
been dormant and aquiescent. 

No doubt a great many men in the labor movement of today will look 
upon this declaration of the Bombay workers with amusement. But to 
the student of the beginning of the work and the development of the labor 
movement of this and other countries, it is without question a replica of 
Labor’s position in the beginning. 

In all civilization the beginnings of Labor’s struggle have been marked 
by about the same symptoms. They have sprung from the same causes 
and they have had their first stirrings at about the same stage of social 
development. On the twenty-first day the young chick in the egg either 
feels life so pressing that it bursts through the shell, or it. gives up and dies. 
The pressure of life and the demands of life must be met or stagnation and 
death ensue. 

These resolutions forwarded from India indicate clearly a new stage 
in the development of labor life in that far off land. We write them into 
this editorial as a page of human history, betokening the eternal movement 
of life toward greater opportunity and more of freedom. 





In the last issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, we published an editorial 

under the caption, ‘‘Ogre, Thy Name is Profiteer.”” In 
pore a gy that article we presented facts and figures in reference to 

the outrageous profiteering which is so general in our 
country. In this issue we publish from the Literary Digest, a review of shoe 
and clothing profits. This review indicates in some measure that the news- 
papers of the country are finding their way closer to the heart of the high cost 
of living problem. It is important to note that only one newspaper among 
all those quoted makes any effort to place the blame for excessive prices on the 
workers. It is becoming more difficult every day to exploit that fallacious no- 
tion. This review is, of course, by no means a complete summary of the 
cost of living situation. It is in many respects extremely superficial and at best 
covers only a small phase of the problem. It is valuable, however, in so far as 
it produces actual figures concerning excessive profits. Furthermore, it is an 
indication of the seriousness of profiteering and of the deep and widespread 
interest there is in this most vital question. If newspaperdom, as reflected in 
this review, brings forth no proposal for actually remedying the condition, it 
does at least produce some evidence upon which those who have the ability 
to think constructively may work. American workers need no proof of the fact 
that the cost of living is outrageous and that profiteering is practiced out- 
rageously, but it will be encouraging to them to know something of the extent 
to_which the nation’s newspapers are interesting themselves in the matter. 
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American labor has proposed real remedies for the cost of living. It may be that 
in time even newspapers and politicians may come to see the wisdom of Labor’s 
proposals. The article from the Literary Digest follows: 


Shoe and Clothing Profits 


A vigilance committee to run down profiteers in the shoe trade was recently reported 
by Capper’s Weekly (Topeka, Kans.). Four days later the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
in a scathing editorial a column in length, revealed an instance of profiteering by a Provi- 
dence (R. I.) shoe firm to the extent of 800 per cent. “‘We have no defense to offer,” was the 
firm’s reply to the charges preferred by the United States District Attorney. In England, 
where they have a Profiteering Act, the public and many of the manufacturers concerned 
are demanding the publication of the reports of the committees investigating the profits 
of the wool and cotton industries, we are told by the London Times. The margin of profit 
between the figure allowed by the War Office and the profit made now is said to be from 
400 to 3,200 per cent, “and what is happening in worsted yarn is happening in cotton,” 
asserts the London paper. Thirty of our own meat-packers, who deal extensively in hides 
of which shoe-leather is made, earned a profit of more than 100 per cent in 1917, says the 
New York World; one admits having madt more than 4,000 per cent profit. Financial 
America (New York) declares that carpet coats, which sold for $7 before the war, now bring 
$40—a mere advance of 470 per cent. Shoes which cost $2.26 to manufacture are sold to the 
retailer at $10.98, asserts the Baltimore News, and leaves to our imagination the ultimate 
price paid by the public. Wool cloth that cost $3.87 per yard a few years ago is now $14, 
notes The Sun and New York Herald, and the Spokane Spokesman-Review nips any excuse 
that may be made for this rise by emphatically stating that Australian wool has not advanced 
in price to $4.10 per pound; that it is only $2.10 per pound. The Secretary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association also points his finger at those who handle the product from the 
time it is sheared to the time it is handed to you in the form of a suit, by declaring that there 
can not possibly be more than $7 worth of the finest wool in a $75-dollar suit. To these 
statements the vice-president of the National Garment Retailers’ Association adds the inter- 
esting news that many woolen-mills recently declared a quarterly dividend of 10 per cent. 
One could go on almost indefinitely quoting such items, but they probably would not be 
“news” to the buying public. As Financial America aptly puts it, “The food profiteers are 
amateurs beside those responsible for the price of clothing.”” The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal calls them “Hogiteers,” and Samuel Gompers’ notion of them is that they are “creat- 
ures who live by moral if not legal corruption; ruthless exploiters and foes of society.” 

The secretary of the National Wool Growers’ Association is anxious that the blame for 
the high price of clothing be placed elsewhere than on the sheep-raisers. Said he recently: 

“The wool of the country is handled almost exclusively by speculators, whose interest 
it is to buy at the lowest price and sell at the highest, and fix conditions under which the 
wool is sold. If the prospects are for better prices, the dealer buys the wool ouright—but if 
the prospects point to lower wool, the dealer takes it on consignment. Where there is proba- 
bility of a profit, the dealer reaps the reward; but where a loss seems imminent, the grower 
is left holding the sack. Establishment by the growers of their own selling agencies would 
make them both producer and middleman, and allow them to reap the reward as well as 
bear the burdens. 

“We are not charging any one with profiteering in the sale of clothing, as it is not our 
place to do so. All we ask is that the public place on the shoulders of our wool-growers only 
that portion of responsibility for high-priced clothing that properly belongs to them. We 
are willing to assume that responsibility.” 

As to the cause of the high cost of clothing, we find the reasons advanced range from 
the high cost of salesmanship, according to the Topeka Capital, to the high cost of the excess 
profits tax, in the opinion of the Portland Oregonian. The reason advanced by the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Times, which thinks the retailer is the “‘goat”’ in the present situation, follows: 

“The old business methods are gone. Goods, raw and finished product, are scarce. 
The public is buying heavily. The ‘go-between’ has appeared. He is to the trade what the 
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ticket-scalper is to the theater or the world’s series ball-game. He buys for cash from the 
workshop of the manufacturer. He pays more money than the retailer agreed to pay. The 
manufacturer finds he can not fill the retailer’s orders and the retailer is forced to go to the 
*‘go-between’ who has the goods to sell. And he is not anxious to sell when the retailer finds 
him. He has many buyers. The retailer is desperate. He must have goods. He pays the 
price asked. In fact, the situation is such that retailers are forced into bidding against each 
other to get goods at all. 

No retailer likes to sell goods for more than they are worth. He has a reputation to 
sustain. He wants to protect his business for the future, and the only way he can do that is to 
satisfy his customers.” 

In a caustic editorial dealing with the Providence shoe firm which was found guilty of 
profiteering, the Philadelphia Public Ledger charges that such practises are the leading rea- 
son for current industrial unrest. Says The Ledger: 

“Imagine American citizens making 800 per cent on an article of absolute necessity 
during a period when the intolerable and embittering rise in the cost of living a year after the 
war was causing incendiary ‘strikes,’ discontent, and a widespread sense of deeply resented 
injustice throughout the country! 

“These dealers deliberately adopted a system not only of conscienceless profiteering in 
a time when profiteering bulks as a national danger, but of eagerly encouraging the crudely 
dishonest method of selling the same article for two prices. 

“The officers of the company designedly and with cool premeditation subsidized their 
salesmen to ‘gouge’ their customers out of just as much money as they could manage to get 
There was no pretense of fair and honorable trade—the selling of an article for its honest 
worth with a fair profit and at a fixed price. The salesman was apparently told to size up 
each customer and charge him all he would stand for each variety of shoe. There was no 
notion of sticking to the assigned price, but only the bandit rule of collecting ‘all that the 
traffic will bear.’ And to make sure that the salesmen would follow out this nefarious policy, 
they were actually paid ‘commissions on all money obtained from customers above the sale 
price of shoes as fixed by the company.’ 

“The hand of the law can not be too heavy upon such poisonous practises. They are 
akin to treason in war-time; for the first duty of our working, producing, trading people today 
is to establish a new fiscal ‘front’ of honest dealing and dependable fabrication against the 
only enemy in the field, those who libel our industrial civilization as ‘capitalistic,’ corrupt, 
oppressing the poor and systematically exploiting the proletariat. The profiteer, the gouger, 
the deliberately deceiving salesman, especially the business firm which suborns and subsi- 
dizes lying and camouflaged thievery are guilty of aiding and abetting this public enemy.” 

The New York Times is authority for the statement that a shortage of hides does not 
exist, and this paper fails to see any reason for the declaration of an official of the Tanners’ 
Association that it is a hard matter to get hides for shoe-making from abroad. The imports 
of this commodity, asserts The Times, were in 1919 twice what they were the year before, and 
adds that there is no domestic shortage. This paper comments further on the prediction of a 
shoe-association president that the price of shoes would be advanced 50 per cent within a few 
months: 

“Imports of calfskin, kidskin, and goatskin are nearly up to 1913, and are increasing 
rapidly. The domestic slaughter of cattle has been particularly heavy because a falling 
cattle-market sent more steers to the stock-yards than under usual conditions. In reply 
to the argument that tanning is a process reqitiring months, the assertion is made that this 
applies to sole leather only. The bugbear of high labor costs is brought up as a last resort to 
justify increased charges, but there has been as yet no addition to such costs to warrant even 
the prices heretofore asked. The largely swollen profits of the shoe-manufacturers, shown in 
recent prospectuses concerning the stock they have been issuing, shows this clearly.” 

The Federal Food Administrator, according to the New York World, does not consider 
$4 profit on a pair of $10.50 shoes “profiteering.”” When an investigation disclosed that the 
manufacturing cost of shoes was $1.04 more than it was last fall, or $5.48, that the factory 
selling price was $6.50 (an increase of $1.25 over last fall), and that the shoes were sold for 
$10.50 at retail, an analysis of the figures was found “‘not to justify a charge of profiteering.” 
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Whether the unscrambling of the packers was an undivided blessing is questioned by 
the Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter, which believes the process will have an effect upon 
shoe prices: 

“The agreement between the big packers and the government is not likely to induce 
lower prices for hides and skins. The packers have long felt that a hostile public opinion had 
been created against them largely for political effect. Under the new arrangement the 
packers have received an immunity bath. They will now sell their hides under strictly mer- 
cantile conditions, and will hold for the highest rates the market affords. After compelling 
them to unscramble their manifold interests it will not be possible to prevent them from 
exacting ‘all the traffic will stand,’ provided there is no collusion or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade.” 

Innumerable suggestions looking toward the lowering of shoe and clothing prices are 
being made. The Oshkosh (Wis.) Daily Northwestern believes there is no prospect that cloth - 
ing will be cheaper until there is a ‘marked reduction in labor cost, which, in the instance of 
garment workers, has been increased 249 per cent since the beginning of the war.” “There 
must be action of a kind that goes to the root of the problem,” declares Samuel Gompers in 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and he adds that “‘the nation will not be rid of the profiteer 
by soft words, nor yet by promises made by cabinet members.” A correspondent of the New 
York Tribune reminds us that there is no possible way of “regulating or controlling com- 
modity prices except through competition and the law of supply and demand.”” The Atlanta 
Constitution and the Spokane Spokesman-Review declare that the public should put its foot 
down, and emphasize the fact that it has reached a point where it can not and will not pay 
the exorbitant prices demanded for shoes and clothing. 

In the meantime, we read, there are springing up ‘Old Clothes” leagues similar to those 
in England. ‘‘Reseated trousers and resoled shoes” will be the slogan of such societies, 
says the Buffalo News, and the Portland (Oreg.) Journal, the Fresno (Calif.) Republican, 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, and other newspapers approve of the idea. “We will let our wife 
patch our trousers, while we continue to hope and pray,” declares the editorial writer of the 
Portland Journal. 

The Sun and New York Herald, taking as a text Governor Smith's proposal ta settle a 
wage-dispute by granting the workcrs more pay if they would increase their output, com- 
ments as follows on the living-cost problem: 

“If the American people will buckle down to work and for every square day’s pay 
deliver a square day’s production the high cost of living can be made to stop pillaging every- 
body’s income. If they go on loafing on their job of production they are sticking to the road 
which leads to the national poorhouse. 

“The nation works at all the things at which this, that, and the other individual works. 
The nation, embracing all the individuals, can have and distribute and consume and enjoy 
only what it produces. The nation can work hard, live well, and grow rich, or the nation can 
shirk and grow poor in real wealth—not the dollar marks, but the food, the clothing, the 
houses, all the necessities and luxuries to which Americans have been accustomed. As the 
nation goes—up or down—so must its individual workers go with it.” 





The Employers’ Association of Denver, Colo., announces in a bulletin 
issued March 1, 1920, that ‘‘a regular ‘Open Shop’ campaign”’ is to be started 
under the auspices of the Employers’ Association. Of course, what the 
Employers’ Association means is that it intends to start a campaign for shops 
that will be closed against union men. Campaigns of this kind lack their old- 
time vigor, however, and but few are deceived by them. 





The unskilled worker too often is treated as though he were not a human 
being. He is known by a number, sworn at by irritated foremen, ordered 
about as though he were a dog, and fired as though the welfare of himself and 
family was not worthy of consideration. Recognition of his selfhood is what 
he wants—— Harry W. Kimball, in Industrial Management (New York). 














What | Should Do If | Were an 
Employer 


An Interview With Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


OST of the employers that I know are either anti-trades union or 
M insist upon an entirely open shop in which there is no distinction 
between the union and the non-union man. They are against unions 
not on principle but in practice; largely they conceive of the unionist as an 
exponent of legalistic ease—as a kind of “sea lawyer’ always more ready to 
argue than to work. And it is undoubtedly true that the union man who is 
commonly most prominently in the foreground is the leader who urges less 
work for more money and disdains the idea that between the union and the 
employer there can be anything but war. And because there is seemingly so 
much difficulty in striking a balance with a union, I asked Mr. Gompers what 
he would do if he were an employer—how he would manage the varied prob- 
lems that confront the average, open-minded employer—the man who wants 
to be fair. That is, I asked Mr. Gompers to step into the shoes of an employer. 
His answers are surprising—they differ totally from the usual conception of 
the union relation. I have studied industrial relations with considerable 
care and for a long time, but never before have I seen unionist principles so 
clearly stated in the simple terms of everyday business affairs. It would seem 
that between the employer and the employe the real differences do not so 
much concern wages and hours and the like but are based on a mutual 
suspicion. 

1. Would you have the relation between you, as an employer, and your employes 
personal or purely one of bargain and sale through a collective agreement or would you 
endeavor to have both? 

“TI regard the human equation as the largest concern of business and I 
think that the only way to acquire the truly personal relation on a man-to-man 
basis is to arrange the basic hours and pay through a bargain with a respon- 
sible union body, for then there is no question of goodness on the part of the 
employer or of contentment on the part of the employe. The parties meet as 
buyers and sellers on a level plane and because each has something that 
the other wants there is no reason on earth that their bargain can not be 
carried through with the same dignity, with the same mutual satisfaction, and 
with the same fairness of aim on the part of both sides that makes a present- 
day bargain between business men the beginning of a relationship. 

“Nobody in these days would employ a salesman who would come back 
after having sold a customer and declare triumphantly, ‘I did that fellow up 
all right. I got the best of him.’ Any sales manager would discharge that sales- 
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man on the spot, for he would know that such a man would destroy and not 
build up trade. It is quite the same way in dealing with workers, and I am 
speaking not merely from a hypothetical position but as an actual employer. 

’ “We have one hundred people or so in the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor, all of whom are working under my general direction 
and I do not think that it would be possible to have a more cordial relation 
than exists between us. They not only do everything that I ask them to do 
but they endeavor to anticipate my wishes in every respect and quite fre- 
quently do more than I want them to do. 

“Tf I were an employer of general labor I should expect to bargain in the 
fairest possible spirit and I believe that I should receive fair service in return. 
Once we remove the union’s suspicion of the employer and the employer’s 
suspicion of the union there is nothing in the world to prevent the most cordial 
relation—the sort of relation that we all like to have with everybody with 
whom we come in contact. The bargain would settle the questions of hours 
and wages and with them out of the way, the road would be open for truly 
personal contact. 

“When two merchants have concluded a bargain with which both are 
satisfied one or the other usually says, ‘Let’s have luncheon,’ or ‘Let’s have 
dinner,’ and they forget business and start to know each other. A similar 
condition exists in every place where wages and hours are arranged collectively 
and in a spirit of fairness. It is wholly contrary to the American union spirit to 
have an excessive formality in the relation between the worker and the man 
who employs him. Such formality obtains only when both sides are suspicious. 
Remove that suspicion and the formality vanishes. I have acted as mediator 
in no end of what appeared to be disputes between employer and employes, 
and not once has it happened that my decision has not been not only respected 
but deeply appreciated by both sides. And this has come about simply by 
removing suspicion. For instance, take the building trades of Boston. I 
acted there as a mediator and I was an invited guest and speaker at their 
recent jubilee dinner at which the representatives of the employes and employ- 
ers in this great industry participated to celebrate their renewed collective 
bargaining. There was mutual respect and confidence. 

“The interests of the employer and the employe are in no sense identical. 
Do not confuse that point. They have not an identity of interest, but they 
have a cooperation of interest—that same cooperation of interest which exists 
between a manufacturer and his best customer. No intelligent manufacturer 
will sell so much or at such a price that his customer must lose money. It is 
just as much his concern to see that his customer makes money as it is to see 
that he manufactures—for without the one there can not be the other. 

“Exactly this same kind of relation between the employer and the em- 
ployes promotes good work and fair wages on the part of the employes and 
consequently a good output at a fair profit on the part of the employer. This 
manly relation is not possible with company unions or with any organization 
which ultimately depends upon the will of the employer for then the necessary 
independence of spirit will not be present; deference is very apt to turn into 
servility. 
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‘““Many employers do not recognize the psychological change that comes 
about through'union organization. The man who does not belong to an or- 
ganization is very apt to say, ‘What are you going to do with the boss? 
He has all the money. He has all the power. What is a fellow going to do?’ 
I have heard this feeling of impotence expressed over and over again and be- 
cause the men feel that they are impotent the employer, unless he is a very 
remarkable man, will feel much the same way and he may be gripped by the 
fetish of absolute, arbitrary power. He thinks that he is the whole show. 

“The worker, on the other hand, when he organizes for the first time 
usually acquires a swelling feeling of power. He begins to think that he and 
not the employer is in control—that is, he gets into exactly the same attitude 
of mind as is shown by the absolute employer. This is a well-recognized stage 
of union development and it is good for the men to get this feeling and for 
the employer to fear them just as the employes used to fear him, for out of the 
mutual fear arises in the course of time and inevitably the sensing by both that 
neither is running the show all alone—and that the only way for either to get 
on is through cooperation. That cooperation develops the very finest possible 
relation in which both sides are not only fair but independent and manly. 

“Therefore, as an employer, if my men were not organized, I should 
insist upon their organization and I should put the matter of basic wages and 
hours out of the way through a collective agreement and should go on pro- 
moting the true idea that we are all associates in the same enterprise but 
approaching from somewhat different standpoints.” 

2. What relation would you officially have with the union—that is, would you consult 
with them on business affairs that touch labor and would you place with them for their own 
confidential inspection a full record of your financial transactions? In other words, would 
you have -nything in the nature of an advisory committee composed of the union officers 
and the pany officers? 


«f sfould, without doubt, consult frequently with the union heads and I 
should put before them my financial transactions not, however, with the notion 
that whatever I have done is the best under the circumstances but with the 
view of obtaining their cooperation to see if the one best way can not be 
achieved. For instance, I should not ask the unions to lower their minimum 
standards of wages and living so that I might obtain contracts at a price 
lower than my competitors. It is truly unfortunate that so often an employer 
will enter into a contract, into a price-cutting excursion, in the hope of mak- 
ing the price out of his workers by lowering their wages instead of by increased 
operating efficiency. 

“In order to obtain increased operating efficiency I should call in the 
union heads just as I should call in an industrial engineer, but even more 
frequently and on a more intimate basis. This would prevent dissatisfaction 
among my men by making wages always the last reduction instead of the 
first. I would know as an employer that high wages do not mean increased 
cost of production but, on the contrary, are the greatest possible incentive 
toward the invention of better machinery and tools in order that the worker’s 
power may be extended to an almost indefinite degree. I would know that 
cheap men do not mean a cheap output. Wherever the human element 
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is cheap you will find the methods and means of production in the most 
backward condition. I would pay high wages and I would endeavor by every 
possible means to eliminate the wastes from my plant, and to gain the maxi- 
mum of efficiency without brutal driving. 

“There is an impression that the unions are against machinery, are 
against the better ways of doing business, are against scientific management, 
and in favor to stringing out every job to the greatest possible extent. That, 
it is true, was the English attitude of the old country. It is not the attitude of 
the American labor movement. 

“The unions at one time opposed the introduction of machinery because 
both the workers and the employers saw labor-saving machines not as aids to 
production but as substitutes for men. I am in favor of every possible mechani- 
cal device that can substitute for human labor, but if the employer looks at the 
machine solely as an instrument to take employment from men he is bound 
to fail just as are the workers who oppose the machinery because apparently 
it is going to cost them their jobs. That is the short-sighted view. The work- 
ers can break the machines, and they can destroy the blue prints, but the idea 
remains and if it is a good idea it will be put into force. Otherwise, we bar the 
economic progress of the world and encourage instead of prevent waste. 

“But, looking at this question as an aid to production, it is the part of the 
employer to let the worker share in that profit by so expanding his business 
as to take care of the increased output. There should be no objection to this, 
for increased output means more although not a higher percentage of profit 
to the employer and it means more wages to the worker. 

“A good illustration of the proper way to handle a situation of this kind 
was given by the printing trade. When the linotype came in, it was undoubt- 
edly the idea of the printers to displace the hand compositors and to sub- 
stitute girls. The unions met the situation fairly and so did the employers 
when the facts were presented to them. The employers realized that it would 
not be fair to throw out the men who had spent years in learning hand com- 
position, that they were entitled to employment at decent wages, and that 
their skill would make the mechanical typesetters far more valuable than if 
the machines were regarded as substitutes and not as aids to better and more 
intelligent man-production. In consequence we have seen the whole printing 
trade expand perhaps a hundred times since the introduction of typesetting 
machines and similar devices simply because these machines were regarded as 
additions to intelligence and not as substitutions for intelligence. A machine 
which is regarded as an addition to intelligence, as increasing the skill of the 
skilled man, benefits everybody. The machine which is regarded as a sub- 
stitute benefits nobody—not even the man who thinks that by its purchase he 
is cheapening the cost of his production. 

“No matter what machine may be invented, it will be the better for being 
operated intelligently, and therefore I take it that it is to the advantage of the 
entire community to bring on every possible kind of labor-saving machinery, 
to do everything we can to extend the power of the directing hand and to 
consider the machine as a tool which is most economical and efficient in the 
skilled rather than the unskilled hand. 
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“It is frequently said that there is no place for the unskilled man in the 
union organization and that therefore an employer in negotiating with unions 
is negotiating only with the more skilled and presumably the more intelligent 
labor and that this is essentially unjust to the unskilled man. It is my con- 
tention that every jobis the better for bringing skill to it and that, although at 
one time it was correct to say that the unions found no place for the unskilled 
man, that is no longer true today. Not only have the more highly developed 
trade unions thrown open their doors to the helpers but also and this is what so 
many people forget, many occupations formerly classed as unskilled have be- 
come skilled through organization. Hodcarriers were certainly classed as 
common labor but now they are organized and in a way skilled. Surely the 
motorman of a trolley car is not to be classed as a skilled laborer if we recog- 
nize a certain distinction between skilled and unskilled more or less based upon 
the time required to acquire dexterity. A toolmaker is many years learning his 
trade while it is a stupid man who can not learn to run an electric car within a 
week, although, of course, the refinements of the job take more than a week to 
master. But the motormen now regard themselves as skilled. 

“I should not only endeavor to have all of my employes organized but I 
should want to have them organized in such a way that I might, as an em- 
ployer, consult with their representatives on constructive policies and not 
confine the consultation merely to differences. This constructive side has 
undoubtedly been neglected. It has been neglected because the suspicion 
between the employer and employes has commonly been so intense as to 
confine their activities to watching each other. Once they get together along 
the lines that I have outlined and check their suspicions, then there is room for 
that vast amount of constructive work which will so greatly improve industry 
in its every phase. Fighting produces battle leaders and it may well be that the 
conditions surrounding union organization have produced a number of leaders 
who have been compelled to be militant rather than constructive. This is 
undoubtedly a question of circumstance and not at all of fundamentals.”’ 


3. In what manner would you regulate the number of men to be employed, the tenure 
of employment and would you call upon the union to aid in effecting such a program of pro- 
duction so as to avoid seasonal work and insure twelve months output—that is, continuous 
employment? This would involve many large questions of procedure and would include the 
consideration of working hours. How would you arrange the quantity and quality of 
the work done, the inspection of that work, and in general what the union is delivering under 
the collective bargain? Could you shift responsibility to the union for the delivery by the 
men of production rather than of mere presence? 


“The answers to all of these various questions grow out of the adoption 
of a proper system of planning which will insure a full year’s work. Seasonal 
work is the curse of American industry. It demoralizes both the employer and 
the employe. The employer gets in the habit of shutting down the moment 
that sufficient work is not afforded and the employe is continually harassed 
by a feeling of uncertainty and is easily led away into the delusion that by 
soldiering on his job he can prolong it. Here is a point in which the interests 
of the employer and the employe are not in conflict and where their best brains 
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can well be pooled to take advice with production engineers for the planning 
of the work in such a way as to avoid slack seasons. 

“Tt must be said to the credit of the Germans that in the greater number 
of their industries they did avoid seasonal work. It is to the discredit of our 
industry that in very few occupations is the employment at all constant. 
This is a very proper subject for the unions to cooperate with the employers’ 
associations or with the individual employers on the basis, however, that the 
last thing to be considered is shutting down the plant. With the growth of 
cost accounting, employers are beginning to realize that plant closing is a most 
expensive procedure, that manufacturing is not merely an adjunct to selling, 
and that the two have to coordinate and cooperate. 

“Tt will develop that both profits and wages are too low because of the 
excessive waste of seasonal business. If capital and labor will only cooperate 
to war upon waste they will both find it far more profitable than warring upon 
one another. As an employer (and this is, of course, not so easy as it sounds, 
although I am convinced that it is not impossible) I should plan my produc- 
tion on a schedule, make my markets and prices accordingly, and then I should 
be in a position to bargain with my men on a twelve months’ wage basis and 
abandon the chaotic and uneconomic notion of making all of my profits in six 
months and paying a wage based on similar principles. This would make a very 
great difference in the prices that I should charge and to attain this end I should 
consult with the union officers in order to gain that cooperative knowledge which 
is essential to good business, always taking as a fixed matter a minimum 
standard of living for those that I employed. 

“This minimum standard would necessarily follow as of course. for with- 
out it the intelligent endeavor that alone can result in the best business is 
impossible. I think that the fixing of standards of the amount of work and of 
quality of work, and inspecting to determine whether those standards are 
being lived up to is peculiarly a matter for the workers in the plant, and I am 
in favor of committees elected by the employes as union men to take charge of 
these matters of detail in which a conflict of authority is so easy. 

“T am in favor of putting more and not less responsibility upon the work- 
ers themselves and upon their union representatives. As an employer I should 
expect my employes to give me in return for their wages the fair value in work 
that we had agreed upon just as I should expect a customer to whom I sold on 
a fair basis to pay his bill, and am confident that such responsibility would find 
a ready response. If this fair return is not given then I should hold the union 
strictly responsible, and if the local officers should be derelict in respecting 
that responsibility then I should go to the higher authority of the American 
Jabor movement, for neither the employer nor the union can be permitted to 
go back morally upon a bargain duly and fairly made, but with the qualifica- 
tion, however, that since the bargain is a human one circumstances that alter 
the conditions upon which the bargain was premised may so change as to 
make it inequitable. There are not many buyers and sellers who insist upon 
their pound of flesh no matter at what cost, and if we consider wage agree- 
ments as partaking of this nature then, both sides approaching fairly, there 
is no good excuse for trouble. If I considered that my labor agreements had 
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become inequitable I should want to have them equitably revised. Nobody 
can reasonably expect to succeed with a cutthroat policy.” 

4. How woud you arrange wages? Would you have a wage committee or a shop 
committee and would you regard the union scale as a uniform dead level or as a minimum 
wage for that class of work as, for instance, in the case of piece work? Would you arrange 
with the union to guarantee the union scale, paying those who exceed that scale in propor- 
tion to their excess and firing those who do not come up to the scale? This would, in effect, 
be to regard the union day wage as merely a guaranteed minimum and then the wage itself 


would be based upon performance. 

“The union wage is a minimum wage and it is arrived at as being in the 
nature of a safeguard against paying a man of a certain skill less than a certain 
amount for his day. But however erroneous may be some of the opinions on 
the subject, wages are paid out of production and out of nothing else. There- 
fore, those who, in the name of unions, oppose the introduction of better 
methods of work are catering to ignorance and not to union principles. 

“As an employer I should endeavor to distinguish between the union 
organization which is for the purpose of bettering society and those organiza- 
tions which falsely call themselves unions and which exist for the avowed pur- 
pose of destroying society as we now know it and supplanting it with com- 
munism. 

“T should pay my wages on performance and I should have a committee 
of the union with whom I could arrange the fair content of the day’s work and 
thus guard ‘against the danger of inhuman pace-setting. Pace-setting does not 
in the end produce higher production. When you consider the waste material 
and the steady deterioration of the human element through following too 
high a pace the true facts are gained. If the union wage is to be regarded as a 
minimum it must be translated into a minimum amount of work and that 
minimum amount of work is a matter on which the parties can fairly 
cooperate. 

“Having fixed upon the minimum amount of work we are to take into 
account that all men are not equal and there is no suspicion in the union doc- 
trine that all men are equal in ability, and I should therefore arrange to pay my 
people in proportion to the amount of work they did above the standard—not 
at all in the way of a bonus, not as a gift, and not charitably, but with a 
mutual recognition of the fact that if prices are calculated upon the man doing 
ten articles a day, that if he then does twenty articles a day, the employer 
can well afford to pay the worker who produces 100 per cent more, 100 per cent 
more wages, because the overhead expense remains just the same. This is a 
principle recognized by most industrial engineers and it is perfectly fair to 
all parties. 

“The chief objection from the worker’s standpoint to doing more has been 
that while the employer gained largely from the excess, the employe gained 
little and often found that rates would be so reduced when he demonstrated 
his real ability that a new standard would be set under which a decent wage 
could be attained only by a killing day’s work. I am decidedly in favor, 
wherever it is possible, of measuring the wage exactly by performance and to’ 
treat the union wage as a guaranteed minimum. If the standards are fixed 
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by the men themselves or by the union officers, they would be fairly fixed 
and those men who could not attain these mutually agreed upon standards, 
would very properly be discharged. Under such a mutual arrangement the 
length of the workday could easily be adjudicated on the facts, which is, after 
all, the only way that it can fairly be settled. 

‘As an employer I would be just as heartily in favor of the short workday 
as is, say, Henry Ford or any of our other progressive employers. Sustained 
effort is not possible beyond a certain length of time, and if day in and day 
out that length of time is exceeded, the totality of production will suffer. 
Therefore, dismissing for a moment the human factor altogether and con- 
sidering, as an employer, merely the amount of production I could attain, I 
would know that a regular amount of first-class production could not be 
reached unless I had an alert, active working force, and that men who work 
more than eight hours a day, day in and day out, do not remain alert and ac- 
tive. We are so accustomed to the other kind of workers that sometimes we 
can not recall the difference between the man in the fullness of his manhood 
and the one who, through long grinding, is only partially alive.” 

5. Would you evolve wage scales which carried with them bonuses either individual . 
or departmental based upon the fact that after a certain production is exceeded then the 
overhead charge becomes so much lower per unit of production that a considerable increase 
in wages may be made? 

“This question I have already answered in the previous question. I 
should expect to share with my workers the increased benefit of large produc- 
tion, letting them know fully by arrangement with their committees just what 
it was we were sharing and why we were sharing it. The rates thus arranged 
would put a real premium on honest, active work and remove every possible 
difficulty in the way of higher and ever higher production. The idea of limiting 
production is a very pernicious one, but production will be limited until] the 
two parties to higher production learn to cooperate.” 

6. Would you put the question of so-called scientific management up to the men and let 
them by their own committees, with the assistance of production engineers, evolve the best 
methods, or would you accept the ideas as exemplified in the English unions that there is 
only one way of doing anything and that is the way it has been done? 

“Only out of production can we all grow prosperous, and every aid to 
production that does not involve human waste is a benefit to society. If the 
added production is gained at the cost of a human being, then it does not help 
society, because even from a cold standpoint of economics it tends toward 
over-production by destroying in the very making of the product those who 
would directly or indirectly buy that product. Whatever are the evils in the 
distribution of the products of work (and there are many of them), those evils 
are not going to be cured by producing less. That will not solve the problem of 
distribution. That will only provide humanity with one bone instead of two to 
snarl about. As I said before, I am in favor of every possible device which will 
increase the productivity of human labor and increase its standards. This is 
best done with the assistance of science. There can be no objection to really 
scientific management (not the so-called scientific management with its stop- 
watch methods and bonuses), that which is for the benefit of all of the parties 
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to industry and not only of one. As an employer I should know that it would 
be shortsighted to expect to get steadily more from my workers and at the 
same time give them steadily less. 

“The better industrial engineers who are interested in improving indus- 
try and not merely in coddling employers know this to be a fact, and they re- 
gard an inequality in pay—that is, a pay which is less than the performance— 
as a waste of human resource and pursue such wastes as belligerently as they 
pursue any other wastes. 

“T think that scientific industrial instruction can best be given and pos- 
sibly can only be given in cooperation with the workers and with committees 
of the workers, so that none will have to work blindly. I am quite sure that the 
assurance that the improvement of methods will be for all will invite the most 
active cooperation on the part of the union officers. The old ‘ca’canny’ 
methods originated by the Scotch, the limitation of production, the idea 
that there is only a certain amount of work in this world to do and that it 
must be spread out thin, are dead and ought never to be revived, and will never 
be revived. As an employer I should discriminate between the union 
organized for work and the organization falsely called a ‘union’ which is 
organized to prevent work.” 

7. Would you put the matter of hiring and firing in the hands of a committee and an 
employment manager, or would you fix the responsibility upon the union? 

“This vexed question I should leave to an employment manager acting in 
consultation with the union. for in this way the fairest results may be secured. 
The turnover of labor is one of our most serious industrial problems and it has 
frequently come to my notice, this time speaking not as an employer but as 
president of the American Federation of Labor, that employment agencies 
have contributed to a very considerable degree to abnormal turnovers. In the 
past it has been not atall infrequent for foremen or superintendents to share 
in the fees paid to the employment agencies for jobs. It then became to the 
interest of these officials to have just as many men as possibl:> hired or fired. 
I remember an incident of this kind with the late Senator Hanna. He owned 
blast furnaces near Buffalo and one day he telephoned from the Cloak Room 
of the Senate that his men had gone on strike and would I come over and see 
him. I knew him very well and I had an inkling of what his trouble was and so 
I went over, especially since he was not at all a well man and could not easily 
get around. 

“T found him fuming—for if a blast furance ever gets cold no power on 
earth can start it up again. 

“ ‘What am I going to do, Sam?’ he said. “These fellows have walked 
right out. They are getting standard wages. What am I going to do? Can 
you get them back again?’ 

“*T think I know what your trouble is,’ I answered. ‘These men have 
simply revolted. I happen to know that your superintendent gets a bonus 
from an employment agency on each man that is hired and he has developed 
a system of firing people and then reemploying them through the agency 
so that he and the agency can each get a little money. The men have revolted 
and don’t you think it’s about time that they did?’ 

“* ‘Do you mean to tell me that’s going on in my place?’ he almost yelled. 
‘That’s hell. I shall fire everyone of them. But is there anything you can do?’ 

“ “There is nothing I can do officially,’ I answered, ‘because I have no 
power to command anything, but I shall see if I can get the men back and then 
we can adjust this employment matter.’ 

“T got in touch with the people on the long distance telephone and they 
returned to work before the furnaces had cooled down. The Senator soon dis- 
covered that what I had told him was a fact and it did not take him very long 
to get rid of the swindling foremen and superintendents. By the next time I 
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talked with him matters had been adjusted and then he complained: 

“ “But why didn’t these fellows tell me about this condition? Why did 
they just walk out and leave me flat? It was so damned undiplomatic.’ 

“““T suppose, Senator,’ I answered, ‘it is because we do not develop 
diplomats on 15 cents an hour!’ 

“Which is something that every employer might well bear in mind.”’ 

8. Would you endeavor to have any kind of a committee or association among your 
employes who would discuss with you the ways and means for bettering the business and all 
who are associated with it without regard to what any other business is doing, and how would 
you avoid having these committees degenerate into merely legalistic bodies discussing and 
making rules, as in England? 

“I think that it has been very well demonstrated by the English ex- 
perience that the works committee as a whole is a failure, and that far better 
results can be attained by union cooperative committees for specific objects. 
I do not believe in mixing the functions of industry. I do not believe in mixing 
the affairs of the counting house and the workshop, but I should delegate to 
committees elected by the men and solely responsible to the men, the settle- 
ment of the many matters which arise which are peculiar to the shop and not 
to the industry as a whole. 

‘Where the industry as a whole is concerned it is to the advantage of both 
the employer and the employe that the minimum standards at least should be 
everywhere maintained or the man who violates those standards will gain a 
temporary advantage over the man who preserves them and thus not only 
the worker but also the industry will eventually suffer. The matter of com- 
mittees is not particularly complicated if we regard them not as a substitute 
for management but as an aid thereto, and assign to each definite and not 
merely roving functions. They will not become merely legalistic quibbling 
bodies if they are operated in a spirit of fair play. There is not generally in 
America the same suspicion between the employer and the employed as in some 
other countries, and I should not like to see that suspicion engendered so that 
the only dealings between the two are formal as between belligerent powers.”’ 

9. Would you further any community effort in the way of cooperative amusement, 
cooperative housing,savings or the like, where a distinct economy might be had by clubbing 
together? 

“As an employer I should encourage my employes to form every possible 
kind of society which would add to their comfort, their education, their pleasure, 
or their well-being, provided always, however, that these societies could be 
organized by the people themselves and managed by them without interference 
from above. I am in favor of every such organization of employes and against 
every organization which is paternal in its scope or which is designed to hold 
the worker to his job by mixing up with that job something in addition to the 
job itself. For instance, savings schemes fostered by the employer and man- 
aged by him wherein the employe loses unless he remains a certain length of 
time, have nothing to commend them and are an affront to manhood. Savings 
should be voluntary and managed from the outside. So likewise do I object 
to all of the enforced welfare work which treats the employe as an unintelligent 
animal needing the care of expert hostlers.”’ 

10. Presuming that you had evolved a system of harmonious working with the unions, 
what would you do in the case of a sympathetic strike? 

“A sympathetic strike is absolutely against the principles of the American 
Federation of Labor. It has nothing to do with constructive union labor 
and is a weapon evolved by anti-trade unionists to pave the way for the general 
strike with which they hope to destroy the present basis of society.” 

Now, Mr. Crowther, since you have, for the last two hours placed me in 
the impossible position of an empioyer of labor, I ask to be released so that I 
may resume my lifelong position of speaking and acting as my preference dic- 
tates; that is, in the name of Labor. 
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Railroad Legislation 


HE Esch-Cummins Railroad bill be- 
came a law on scheduled time as pro- 
vided by owners of the railroads, with 

all its obnoxious features, except the one 
prohibiting strikes. However, while strikes 
are not directly legislated against, it is feared 
that the clause requiring “employes and 
agents to exert every reasonable effort and 
adopt every available means to avoid 
interruption to the operation’”’ of the roads 
will be deemed to be a peg upon which an 
injunction against strikes will hang at any 
time that it is desired to use it. 


Relief For Soldiers 


The past month was marked by efforts to 
get through a cash bonus for soldiers in the 
world war. Numerous bills were introduced 
on their behalf to provide farms, farm 
settlements, loans, vocational training and 
cash. They were all referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and that com- 
mittee held hearings throughout a large part 
of March. The soldiers were represented by 
various Officials of the different organiza- 
tions. The proposition most dwelt upon was 
one by Congressman Swope for $30 cash per 
month for each month of service. This would 
cost approximately $1,500,000,000. The 
great difficulty of raising the money by 
taxation or by bonds was dwelt upon. Argu- 
ments of opponents of the bonds were that 
their issuance would decrease the value of all 
government securities now outstanding, 
would further inflate credit and so increase 
the cost of living, while the raising of money 
by direct taxation would save an enormous 
amount of interest money but would also 
increase the cost of commodities. It is likely 
that the soldiers will receive a bonus of some 
kind, although it is too early to predict how 
much. 





Reclassification of Salaries 


A commission was appointed last year to 
study the wages and conditions of the public 
employes. It was found that large numbers 
of persons are underpaid, some positions not 
having had an increase since early last cen- 
tury, excepting the war bonus of $240. The 
commission has just reported and recom- 
mended an increase of salaries aggregating 
$33,000,000 for a year. About 100,000 peo- 
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ple are affected. Provision is made for con- 
tinuing the seven-hour day, equal pay for 
women and men, and promotions by merit. 
The 100,000 employes are divided into 1,700 
classes, and, while most of the classes receive 
an increase in pay, a few have their wages 
materially cut. 


Teachers’ Unions 


The schools of the District of Columbia are 
being investigated by a select committee of 
five Senators to ascertain the ‘manner of ap- 
pointing the superintendent, principals, 
teachers and other employes; the personnel 
adequacy, and pay of teachers and other em- 
ployes; the accommodation, heating, light- 
ing, ventilation, and sewerage of the public 
school buildings; the number of holidays, 
courses of study, and discipline adopted by 
the teachers and management; the policy and 
influence of the teachers’ unions in the con - 
duct and management of the schools, and the 
extent to which said unions control teachers, 
members of the school board, and selection 
of teachers.” The interest of labor in this 
investigation is the investigation to be made 
of teachers’ unions. The policy of such 
unions has been moderate, but they have had 
a great influence for good. 


Women’s Bureau 


On February 21, Congressman Campbell 
of Kansas introduced a bill to establish in 
the Department of Labor a bureau to be 
known as the Women’s Bureau. Already in 
that department is a service called ‘“‘Woman 
in Industry,” which has been useful in point- 
ing out special evils suffered by wage working 
women in various parts of the country. Mr. 
Campbell’s bill proposes to enlarge that serv- 
ice and give it a permanent standing in law. 
The duty of the proposed bureau shall be to 
formulate standards and policies which shall 
promote the welfare of wage-earning women, 
improve their working conditions, increase 
their efficiency, and advance their opportuni- 
ties for profitable employment. The said 
bureau shall investigate and report to the 
said department upon all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of women in industry. The 
director of said bureau may from time to 
time publish the results of these investiga- 
tions in such a manner and to such extent as 
the Secretary of Labor may prescribe. Ex- 
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tended hearings were held on the bill by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
and the House Committee on Labor, sitting 
jointly, and there is a fair prospect of its 
passage. 

Bonus For Public Employes 


For a number of years, since the war 
agitation was on, rather than institute an 
inquiry into the wages of employes of the 
government, a general bonus was granted 
them amounting at first to $120 per year, 
and next to $240 per year. This year the 
employes’ unions asked for an increase of the 
bonus. Representative Blanton of Texas 
when the Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
Appropriation bill was under consideration, 
made a point of order against the bonus, 
claiming that it was unauthorized by law. 
Thereupon the appropriation was omitted 
from the bill. It would have been possible 
to bring in a special rule making this ap- 
propriation in order, and it was understood 
that this would be done. However, it was 
not done, and Mr. Blanton has the satis- 
faction of saving to the public treasury an 
outlay of about $40,000,000 by cutting the 
wages of public employes to that extent. 
The bill went to the Senate and it is hoped 
that the bonus will be restored by that body. 


Woman’s Suffrage 


Oklahoma and West Virginia were added 
to the states approving the constitutional 
amendment for woman’s suffrage since our 
last report. This makes thirty-four up to 
date that have approved the amendment. 
Two more are necessary, and on March 22 
Delaware and Washington will vote, and it is 
hoped that these two states will approve it. 


Compulsory Military Training 


The House Committee in its report on the 
reorganization of the army cut out the provi- 
sion for compulsory military training for 
youths between the ages of 18 and 21. The 
House caucus of the democratic members 
voted by a large majority against compulsory 
training, notwithstanding many of the lead- 
ers of the House favor it. The efforts to 
secure legislation compelling military train- 
ing are dead for the present. 


Oil Land Leasing Bill 


The Oil Land Leasing bill signed by the 
President February 25, can easily be trans- 
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ferred, so it is claimed, into a bill for the per- 
manent holding of such lands. The bill has 
been bitterly fought for a number of years, 
and it is presumed to be enormously profit- 
able to those who hold the leases. Secretary 
Lane, who resigned recently and in whose 
office as Secretary of the Interior was the 
data on oil lands, is said to have been em- 
ployed, upon his resignation, by an oil com- 
pany at a salary of $50,000 per year. 


Retirement Bill 


The bills for the retirement of employes in 
the public service, S. 1699 and H. R. 3144, 
still retain their position on the calendars 
of the two Houses, it being impossible thus 
far to bring them to a vote. Senator Myers 
of Montana is offering the following amend- 
ment (adverse to the unions) to S. 1699, to be 
voted upon whenever the bill comes to a 
vote: 

That none of the provisions of this act shall 
apply to and none of its benefits shall be received 
or enjoyed by any person who is a member of any 
association, society, organization, or union of 
government employes which is affiliated with, sub- 
ject to, or a member or component part of or ac- 
knowledges the authority of any higher or superior 
body or institution of organized labor; and, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
the Commissioner of Pensions shall make and en- 
force rules for enforcement of this section and 
governing the method and character of proof re- 
quired in order that employes may receive the 
benefits of this act. 


Giving Preference to Soldiers 


On February 18 Representative Lehlbach 
introduced a bill that all blanks furnished 
to applicants under the civil service rules 
shall contain a blank space wherein such 
applicants can set forth in detail their army 
service and whether or not it resulted in any 
injury or disease; and that the Civil Service 
Comunission shall give a preference rating of 
10 per cent and vocational training, if need 
be, in order to qualify them for the job. This 
went to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service and was reported favorably the 
next day, February 19. 


Labor Department 


The Congress continues its parsimonious, 
if not niggardly, policy with regard to ap- 
propriations for the Labor Department. In 
the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Ap- 
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propriation bill for the year 1921, the 
Department asked a total appropriation of 
$1,700,000, and this was cut back to $1,018,- 
000,{thus crippling some of the most impor- 
tant services in that department. The 
appropriation in the same bill for the De- 
partment of Commerce is $8,377,600. 


Immigration 


On February 12, Representative Steagall 
of Alabama, introduced H. R. 12,487, which 
proposed to suspend immigration until 1930. 
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Water Power Bill 


A bill for the utilization of the water power 
on the navigable streams of the country is 
pending in conference. While it was in the 
Senate, Senator Norris of Nebraska, offered a 
provision to develop Great Falls so as to pro- 
duce light, heat and power, and supply water 
for the District of Columbia. This provision 
got as far as the conferees and no further. 
It was stricken out. 

Henry STERLING. 
R. S. SEXTON. 
W. C. RoBERTs. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1920 


April 12, Cleveland, Ohio, Cigarmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

April 30, New York City, National Print Cutters’ 
Association. 

May 10, Pittsburgh, Pa., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 11, Scranton, Pa., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

May —, Fort Worth, Texas, Oil Field, Gas Well 
and Refinery Workers of America. 

June 6, Boston, Mass., International Cutting Die 
and Cutter Makers’ Union. 

July 4, Philadelphia, Pa., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 

July 5, Atlantic City, N. J., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 5, Chattanooga, Tenn., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 12, , Piano, Organ and Musical Instru- 
ment Workers’ International Union of America. 

July 12, Providence, R. I., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood Bleck 
and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
and Asphalt Workers. 

July 17, New York City, American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 19, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Union of 
Journeymen Horseshoers. 

July 19, Chicago, IIl., International Steel and Cop- 
per Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

July 20, Philadelphia, Pa., United Leather 
Workers’ International Union. 

July 20, St. Louis, Mo., Stove Mounters’ Interna~ 
tional Union. 

July 27, Boston, Mass., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 











July —, , National Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters. 
July —, , United Leather Workers’ Inter- 


national Union. 


August 2, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

August 3, Chicago, IIl., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 9, Albany, N. Y., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 16, Pittsburgh, Pa., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 13, Toledo, Ohio, Wood, Wire and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 13, Manchester, N. H., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 13, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 13, St. Louis, 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 13, St. Louis, Mo., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

September 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

September 21, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers. 

October 4, Cleveland, Ohio, Internationa] Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. 

October 5, , International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 

October 11, Akron, Ohio, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America. 

October 11, Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

October —, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October —, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and. Assistants’ Union of 
North America. 


Mo., International 

































WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FroM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bookbinders 


David T. Davies.—Additional local unions have 
been organized at Peoria, Illinois; Fresno, Califor- 
nia; Dayton, Ohio, and Syracuse, New York. 
Membership has increased by 223 and now aggre- 
gates 22,172. Sixteen deaths have occurred resulting 
in an expenditure of $1,600. State of employment 
is good. The eight-hour day prevails in our trade, 
and the prospects are good for the adoption of a uni- 
form minimum wage-scale. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—New local unions were or- 
ganized at Tyler, Texas; Marysville, California; 
Jamestown, North Dakota; Dayton, Ohio, and Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma. State of employment is fair and 
conditions of work improving. Agreements carrying 
increased wages were signed in Fresno, California; 
Deer Lodge, Montana; Hanford, California; Visalia, 
California; Pasco, Washington, and Helena, Mon- 
tana. 

Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—The following expenditures 
were made during the past month: Twelve unem- 
ployed and seventy sick and disabled members were 
taken care of at an expenditure of $72 and $842 
respectively; three deaths necessitated payment of 
$1,100. State of employment is very good. We have 
forty local unions totaling 6,114 members. 


Machine Prin ters and Color Mixers 


We now have nine local unions totaling 470 mem- 
bers. One death occurred resulting in an expendi- 
ture of $200. State of employment is good and 
conditions of work improving. We contemplate 
making a strenuous effort to organize all the open 
shops in this industry. At present about 80 per cent 
of wall paper manufactured in America is made 
under union conditions. We also contemplate get- 
ting into closer relations with the print cutters. 


Molders 


Victor Kleiber.—State of employment 
Our membership now totals 58,535. 


is good. 


Musicians 


William Kerngood.—New local unions were or- 
ganized at Walnut, Texas; Centralia, Washington, 
and Minerva, Ohio. Our membership now totals 
70,000. 


Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers 


H. L. Hope-—We now have 26,721 members, an 
increase of 166 over last month. We have under 
contemplation creating a Five State District Coun- 
cil for the purpose of arranging a uniform wage-scale 
for the oil workers in Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 
Kansas and Illinois. 


Paving Cutters 


Carl Bergstrom.—Our membership now totals 
2,600. We are taking steps to revise our constitu- 
tion. We have under contemplation securing a 20 per 
cent increase for our locals in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont and Maine. 


Print Cutters 


William H. Parr.—State of employment is good. 
Conditions of work are improving. We have under 
contemplation a closer affiliation with the different 
branches of the industry. Our membership totals 
387. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. S. Warfield.—State of employment is good and 
conditions of work improving. A new local union 
was organized at Cleveland, increasing our mem- 
bership thirty-three. We have had two deaths, re- 
sulting in an expenditure of $2,000. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. Mac Caskie——State of employment is good. 
We have three local unions, totaling eighty-five 
members. 


Teachers 


F. G. Stecker—New local unions were organized 
at Enderlin, North Dakota; Kingsburg, California; 
Morgan County, Missouri; Birmingham, Alabama; 
Vocational Teachers, Washington, D. C.; Tucson, 
Arizona, and the Minor Normal, Washington, D. C. 
Our membership now totals 9,800. 


Commercial Telegraphers 


Paul F. Schnur.—We have seventy-eight local 
unions with a total membership of 2,500. State of 
employment is fair and general trade conditions are 
improving. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—State of employment is fair and 
conditions of work improving. Local unions were or- 
ganized at Weiser, Idaho; Moncton, New Brunswick, 
and Shreveport, Louisiana. Seven deaths occurred, 
resulting in an expenditure of $650. 
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Columbi; 


Grafonola 


You can dance till the very last note 


Back go the rugs and you’re 
off. After that you can dance to 
your heart’s delight with never a 
thought of stopping the motor 
when the end of a record is 
reached. 

The Columbia Non-Set Auto- 
matic Stop, found in Columbia 


Grafonolas exclusively, is the only 
automatic stop that requires ab- 
solutely no setting. 

You simply place the tone arm 
needle on the record, and the 
Grafonola stops itself just as the 
last strains die away. 


Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Philadelphia 





Pittsburgh 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING Co. 


Petroleum Products 


Made in America by American Labor 
and known all over the world. 


Brunswick 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Jesse N. Andrews: 

Carpenters received an increase of 15 cents an hour 
for the eight-hour day. Employment is steady. 
Hours of work in organized crafts is eight hours; in 
the unorganized industries, ten and eleven hours. 

Mobile.—W. F. Cattell: 

Employment is steady. Every effort is being 
made to have all organized labor in these parts get 
behind the A. F. of L. Non-Partisan Political Cam- 
paign. A cooperative store has been opened by union 
men here and is doing good business. The Line 
Handlers’ Union was organized. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

Organized labor is fighting the non-union shop 
propaganda which is being carried on by the Board of 
Commerce. All mechanics are urged to stay away 
from Little Rock until further notice. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco.—Walter M. Williams: 

Employment is steady. The use of union label 
goods is being advocated at all meetings. An agree- 
ment has been consummated whereby the signalmen 
received wage increases from 4 to 14 cents per hour, 
and accrued back salary was allowed and paid. 

Visalia.—Frank C. Hunt: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are excellent. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs.—S. H. Olson: 

All building trades crafts were granted increases. 
Employment is steady except for the unskilled labor- 
ers. Conditions of organized labor are fair. 

Denver.—G. Chapeloni: 

An increase of $2 per thousand was secured by the 
cigarmakers through the efforts of organized labor. 
Employment is steady. To promote the use of label 


goods a general advertising campaign is being waged 
by the Label League, Trades Assembly and State 
Federation of Labor. 

Trinidad.—W. H. Shelby: 

Employment is steady. A few men have been put 
to work in existing plants. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford.—Sol. Sontheimer: 

Business here is very good. Employment is steady. 
Everybody working at fairly good wages. A splendid 
union label section is doing good work here. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—Ethel M. Smith: 

Women Retail Clerks’ Union No. 521 was or- 
ganized last month. Meetings of colored hairdressers 
and Red Cross nurses are being held with the result 
that charters are to be applied for soon. Minimum 
wage board decision gives $16.50 a week for all 
women employed in hotels and restaurants. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville —W. E. Terry: 

Several trades have recently received a raise in 
wages; all trades are steadily employed, and espe- 
cially so among the building crafts, as abutments are 
now being built for a new bridge across the St. Johns 
River. Efforts are being made to organize the timber 
workers. 

Lake Alfred.—O. C. Robinson: 

Employment is steady. Wages have been in- 
creased from 50 to 75 cents a day. 

St. Petersburg.—W. C. Miller: 

Excellent ‘working conditions prevail in the or- 
ganized crafts, especially in the building trades. 
Efforts are being made to organize the telephone men 
and girls, clerks and boot and shoe workers. Em- 
ployment is steady. We are creating a demand for 


labeled goods. 
GEORGIA 


Rome.—Ollie McGinnis: 

Wages, hours and conditions of work are 
There is plenty of work and a scarcity of labor exists 
in the building trades. This locality is 85 per cent or- 
ganized. A building trades council was formed last 
month. 
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Coil Springs, Elliptic Springs, Steel 


$0 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 





UNION SPRING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Castings, Pressed 
KENSINGTON JOURNAL BOX—AIi Steel 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1207 Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fisher Building, Chicago, IIL 


Steel Spring Plates and Pressed Steel Journal Box Lids 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 














ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—P. J. Hickey: 

Conditions of all crafts in the building trades are 
good. Through a conference with employers and em- 
ployes an increase in wages was secured. Employ- 
ment is steady. A local union of carpenters was or- 
ganized at Batavia. 

Chicago.—Michael J. Browne: ear 

We are glad to report that the municipality of the 
city of Chicago granted our union wage-scale as did 
the Board of Education, and the Board of County 
Commissioners of Cook County, Illinois. State of 
employment is very good. A drive is being started 
to organize all industries within a radius of 300 
miles. 

Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: 

Teamsters received an advance in wages from 
$28 to $32. Conditions of organized labor are from 
15 to 18 per cent better than exist in the unorganized 
industries. We have three label leagues working to 
have label goods purchased. A central labor union 
was organized at Waukegan. The wages of polishers 
were increased from 60 to 86 cents per hour. Em- 
ployment is steady. Existing plants are increasing 
their forces. Conditions of organized labor are from 
10 to 15 per cent better than exist among the unorgan- 

ized workers. 

Chicago.—Mary Haney: ; 

Janitresses of the Cook County Hospital received 
an advance in wages from $82.50 to $94. Employ- 
ment is steady. Have started a campaign to organize 
all colored women workers. 

Chicago.—Edw. E. Shilling: 

The trunk bag and suitcase makers’ local union 
has gained a $3 a week increase in wages, making 
the minimum scale $38 with the forty-four-hour 
week prevailing. Employment is steady in all lines. 
Good work is being done to promote the use of the 
union label. 

Danville.—J. W. Catry: ; ; 

Beginning March 1 the carpenters and painters will 
receive $1 an hour. Employment is steady. Local 
unions of meatcutters, hotel employes and teamsters 
were organized last month. The Central Labor 
Union is working all the time to promote the use of 
label goods. 

Galesburg.—T. R. Downie: 

The following increases were granted: Carpenters, 
from 75 cents to 87} cents per hour; bricklayers, from 
823 cents to $1 per hour. Employment is speady. 
An active demand is being made for label goods, 

Gillespie —William Willard: ; 

Employment is very steady. The Southern Light 
and Power Company is erecting its new plant, 
which gives a great deal of work to our federal labor 


men. 


Pana.—Chas. H. Pierson: 

Conditions are fairly good; work is steady except 
the mines lose a shift now and then on account 
of shortage of cars. Good work is being done to pro- 
mote the use of label goods. 

Spring field —John F. Gaffigan: 

There is a great demand for union carpenters. 
Large building operations are going on. A local union 
of building laborers was organized. 

Urbana.—J. W. Dunn: 

Bricklayers of Champaign and Urbana secured an 
increase in wages from $1 to $1.25 per day. Condi- 
tions of work are good. Employment is steady. 
A local union of machinists was organized. 


INDIANA 


Bicknell.—Thos. Kinney: 

Conditions of organized labor are good. A label 
committee has been appointed from all local unions 
in this section. A local union of restaurant employes 
was organized. 

Linton.—J. L. Sims: 

Through organization members of local union No. 
16695 received an increase of 2} cents an hour. The 
quarry and stone mills are running full force; miners 
are working only half time. A local union of quarry 
workers was organized at Stinesville. 

Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

Employment is steady in all crafts. Union label 
goods are being demanded. A local organization of 
stationary firemen and oilers with eleven charter 
members was formed. 

Vincennes.—Geo. Delanter: 

Through the efforts of organized labor a fair ad- 
vance in wages was granted the plumbers, painters, 
bricklayers, barbers, printers, and carpenters. State 
of employment is fair. . 

IOWA 

Burlington.—K. E. Anderson: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor excellent. A large furniture plant is being 
erected here creating a demand for carpenters. 

Fort Dodge.—E. L. Schweppe: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are best. Local unions of newsboys and auto- 
mobile mechanics were organized. 

Mason City.—W. lL. Woodward: 

Through negotiation wages in all lines were in- 
creased $1 per day. Employment is steady. The 
unorganized crafts receive a $1 a day less in wages in 
some cases. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—Louis Pipkins: 
The printing pressmen have contracted with the 
shops here for the eight-hour day at the old nine- 
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‘hour rate of pay. Employment is steady. There 
is a big building bocm on for this spring. Organized 
workers are better paid by frcm 20 to 50 per cent. 


KANSAS 


Chanute.—L. Wilane: 

‘Our cooperative store will open on March 15 with a 
moderate stock of groceries, meats, shoes and clothes. 
Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor gocd. 

Fort Scott-—John E. Rollo: 

Through negotiation the stationary engineers 
received a 5 cent an hour increase, Employment is 
fairly steady. Conditions of organized labor are 
good. Two new local unions were organized last 
month. 

Leavenworth.—B. E. Thompson: 

Employment is steady. No new work open but 
plenty of work exists for all who need it. 

Parsons.—I. A. Baker: 

Meatcutters received a $5 a week increase in 
wages, making their weekly salary $35. Employ- 
ment is steady. Conditions of organized labor are 
good. The Central Labor Union here has called a 
conference of producers and consumers with the 
object in view of bringing them in closer contact with 
each other and thereby work out plans beneficial to 
both classes. A local union of laundry workers was 
organized. 

Scammon.—Jas. Ferns: 

All crafts in this vicinity are organized. 

Topeka.—F. A. Sanderson: 

By agreement between the U. S. Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the International Brotherhood and 
Oilers employes are to receive an extra day’s pay for 
Sundays and holidays. Employment is steady. 
All local unions are advising their members to buy 
goods bearing the union label. A local union of 
firemen and oilers was organized. 

Topeka.—J. O. Stevic: 

Printers and pressmen secured a $4 increase with 
addition of $1 increase effective April 1 and July 1. 
Carpenters will no doubt receive $1 per hour be- 
ginning April 1. Employment is steady. General 
expansion in all industries is contemplated. New 
shirt factory opened up and employes were per- 
mitted to organized with consent of manufacturer. 
Broommakers, garment workers and mechanics are 
now organizing. 

Winfield.—J. W. Tate: 

Two local unions were organized last month, hod- 
carriers and common laborers and journeymen bar- 
bers. Employment is steady. Conditions of or- 
ganized labor are very good. 


‘ 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—H. Baron: 
Employment is steady ; not enough union men here 





to fill vacancies. This locality is 95 per cent or- 
ganized. Everything possible is being done to have 
union labeled goods used. A local union of retail 
clerks was formed and through their organized 
efforts shorter hours were obtained. A colored oil 
field workers’ local union was organized. 

Baton Rouge.—Fred Vienna: 

Through organization the retail clerks have 
secured better hours and an increase in wages. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

MAINE 


Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 

Employment is steady. Local Carpenters’ Uniou 
No. 517 will celebrate their twentieth anniversary oa 
March 17. The label committee of the Central 
Labor Union is actively at work. 

Portland.—O. Lemay: 

Building laborers secured a 10 cents an hour in- 
crease in wages through organization. Employment 
is steady. Twenty per cent better conditions exist 
among the organized workers. Efforts are being 
made to organize the barbers. 


Ridlonville—John S. Maker: 

Employment is steady. A large contract job for 
the Oxford Paper Company is under way and strenu- 
ous efforts are being made to have only union labor 
employed. 

Rockland.—I. A. Trueblood: 

The painters received an increase in wages from $4 
to $4.80 a day. Employment is steady. A local union 
of plumbers was organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lynn:—W. A. Fealey: 

Employment is very steady in all trades. Electri- 
cal workers received an increase of 10 cents an hour 
making their daily wage $1; lastmakers received an 
increase of 20 per cent with the five-day week. 

Pittsfield —James J. Hamilton: 

Employment is steady. Everything possible is 
being done to have union-labeled gocds used. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint.—G. W. Starkweather: 

Existing plants are increasing their working forces 
every day. Employment is steady. Conditions of or- 
ganized labor good. The Flint Federal Label Com- 
mittee is actively at work. A cooks and waiters’ 
union was organized. 

Kalamazoo.—Truxton Talbot: 

Employment is steady. Large building operations 
are planned for the spring. A metal trades council 
was formed. Local unions of sheet metal workers and 
pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers were organized. 

Port Huron.—Edwin Gordon: 

Three local unions were organized during the past 
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month—steam and operating engineers, painters and 
paperhangers and brass, aluminum and copper 
metal workers. 

Sturgis.—A. B. Weaver: 

The following wages are paid here: Carpenters, $1 
to $1.25 an hour; furniture workers, 60 cents an hour, 
common laborers, 60 cents an hour. Employment is 
steady. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Paul Jefferies: 

We are getting better wages and conditions right 
along, and in some cases better hours. Employment 
is fairly steady. Most plants in this vicinity have in- 
creased their working forces. Union labor is far 
ahead in all ways. 

Minneapolis —Lynn Thompson: 

Through organized labor’s efforts the American 
Sugar Feed Company granted an increase of 17 cents 
an hour to its employes. Employment is steady. 

St. Paul—Robert Earl: 

Employment is steady. All local unions are taking 
in new members, some to the extent of increasing 
their membership 100 per cent. Local unions of city 
and county employes and waiters were organized. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of labor are 
about 65 per cent better in the organized crafts. 
A local union of boilermakers was organized. 


MISSOURI 


Hannibal.—J. E. Selvey: 

Carpenters were granted $1 per hour with the 
forty-four-hour week. Employment is steady. 
All plants are working full capacity. Good work 
is being done by the Women’s Trade Union Label 
League. 

Menfro.—Robt. Lyons: 

Employment is steady. Prospects around Kansas 
City in the building line are good. 


MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

Unemployment exists in the building trades. 
We are trying to encourage union men to buy only 
labeled goods. 

Bozeman.—H. B. Clack: 

Conditions of organized labor are excellent. Con- 
siderable agitation is being carried on behalf of union 
label goods. A local union of teamsters, chauffeurs, 
stablemen and helpers was organized. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City —Thos. F. O'Neil: 
Employment is steady and conditions of organized 
labor are good. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rochester —William Connell: 

Progress is being made in the organization of the 
boxmakers. Employment is steady. Conditions of 
employment are fair. Union label committee is 
actively at work. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

Retail clerks through organization have secured 
better working conditions. Building operations 
are starting up. A local union of stationary firemen 
and oilers was organized. 

Buffalo. Henry Streifler: 

Employment is steady. Better wages and shorter 
hours exist in the organized crafts. The label com- 
mittee is actively at work. Local unions of teamsters 
and painters were organized. 

Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 

Conditions of organized labor are excellent. Be- 
ginning April 1 the carpenters’ scale will be 90 cents 
an hour. 

Elmira.—John E. Murphy: 

Through organization the barbers have shortened 
their hours of work. Employment is steady. Wages, 
hours and working conditions in the organized 
industries are good. Chamber of Commerce is start- 
ing a home-building campaign and expect to build 
500 homes—this will be of great benefit to the build- 
ing trades crafts. A label league was organized in 
January and has been continuously at work to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. A local union 
of bakery workers was organized. 

Hudson.—A. Nooney: 

A local union of textile workers was organized and 
through joint efforts secured an increase in wages. 
Employment is steady, not enough men to fill posi- 
tions vacant. We are doing all we can to have union- 
label goods purchased. 

Ithaca.—George M. Kisor: 

Conditions of organized labor are good. Employ- 
ment is steady. Work to promote the use of union- 
label goods is constantly being carried on. 

Jamestown.—H. M. Caton: 

Textile workers received a 10 per cent increase in 
wages. Carpenters have just signed an agreement 
carrying a 90 cent an hour wage-scale for 1920. 
Considerable agitation is being carried on to pro- 
mote the use of union-label goods. 
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New York.—Walter V. McCoy: 

By organization in groups improvements in wages, 
hours and conditions of work have been secured. 
Technical men in several industries have been 
granted substantial increases, due to the activity of 
their organizations. Employment is steady. Or- 
ganized labor is better paid and working conditions 
are immeasurably better than exist in the unor- 
ganized crafts. The union label will be placed on all 
architects’ plans beginning April 5. Three new local 
unions were organized. 

Poughkeepsie.—Wm. J. Rownan: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor good. Everyone is boosting the union label. 

Rochester.—S. P. Carroll: 

Eight thousand employes of the Eastman Kodak 
Company received an increase in wages from $2 to 
$4 per week, as a result of open meetings called by 
the Metal Trades Council. Employment is steady. 

Syracuse-—H. M. Woodward: 

Conditions of work in the organized crafts continue 
to improve. Continual agitation is being carried on 
to promote the use of union-label goods. Employ- 
ment is steady as weather will permit. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington.—R. P. Vogh: 

Bricklayers and plasterers received an increase 
from 80 cents to $1 per hour. Employment has been 
extra good for the past several months. The Liberty 
Engineering Construction Company has increased 
its working force. A carpenters’ local union was 
organized. 

Winston.—James Brown: 

Employment is very steady.] No new work has 
opened up as yet, bit the existing plants are increas- 
ing their working forces. 

Winston-Salem.—R. E. Clodfelter: 

Employment is steady in most trades. Wages and 
hours of labor are fair. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—W. G. Besserer: 

State of employment is}fair. Conditions of or- 
ganized labor are much better. The,union label is 
being boosted all the time. 

Devils Lake.—G. W. McDonnell: 

Efforts are being made to secure an increase in 
wages for the carpenters and teamsters. Conditions 
of labor in the organized crafts are better than in the 
unorganized. All organized workers are demanding 
union-label goods. Local unions of teamsters and 
carpenters were organized. 


OHIO 


Alliance.—Thomas H. Nichols: 

Machinists received an increase of 3 cents an;hour, 
making the average in most shops from 74 to 80 
cents an hour; moulders, 10 cents an hour increase, 
making average wage, 88 cents an hour; beginning 
April 1, carpenters will receive $1 per hour. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. The Alliance Machine 
Steel Casting Company, which opened up offices here 
in December, 1919, has put on fifty additional 
moulders since my last report. We have a good label 
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committee actively at work to have only union-label 
goods used. 

Ashland.—J. E. Rupert: 

The Eagle Rubber Company and the Faultless 
Rubber Company have opened up new plants.*-Con- 
ditions of organized labor are better than exist in"the 
unorganized crafts. A local union of painters?and 
decorators was organized. 

Bellaire —H. H. Hudson: 

Employment is steady with the exception of in’the 
coal mines. There will be an abundance of building 
this spring and summer; plans are out for more than 
has been done in this line of work in the past five 
years. Efforts are being made to close out all non- 
union made goods. 

Bowling Green.—C. W. Ordway: 

The printers have secured a 15 per cent increase in 
wages; the brick and stonemasons also received the 
same increase. Organized labor is given}the[prefer- 
ence when vacancies for positions occur. 

Hamilton.—Chas. E. Vaughn: 

There is plenty of work. Conditions of organized 
labor are much better than exist in the unorganized 
crafts. Henry Ford is building a new plant here 
which will employ about 1,500 members. Everything 
possible is being done to have label goods used. 

Hollister —D. W. Wallace: 

Label committee is actively at work to have union- 
made goods purchased. Miners received a 14 per cent 
increase in wages. The mines are working less than 
one-half time. 

Marietta.—Benj. H. Brinker: 

A 55 cent a day increase in wages was given the 
iron molders through negotiation with employers. 
Employment is quite steady. Conditions of or- 
ganized labor are good. Everything possible is being 
done to have union-made goods purchased. A retail 
clerks’ union was organized. 

Massilon.—C. P. Burkhart: 

Russell & Company granted $7 a day to the 
molders in their employ. Employment is steady. 
Contracts have been let to build one hundred 
houses. A local union of retail clerks was organized. 

Miamisburg.—A. Huggins: 

Papermakers, stationary firemen and engineers re- 
ceived a 10 per cent increase in wages. Employment 
is steady. Conditions of organized labor are 60 per 
cent better than in unorganized crafts. Continued 
agitation to have union-label goods used is bringing 
results. Two local unions of papermakers and one 
stationary firemen’s union was organized. 

Mt. Vernon.—S. R. Barton: 

Conditions of work in the organized crafts are bet- 
ter. Good work is being done by the local label com- 
mittee. Employment is fairly steady. 

Spring field —C. W. Rich: 

Building trades wage scales range from $1 to 
$1.25 per hour. The typographical union is negotiat- 
ing with its employers for the following wage-scale, 
$42 per week for day shifts, and $45 per week for 
night work. Steam and operating engineers have 
secured an increase in wages from $25 to $40 per 


month. 
OKLAHOMA 
Durant.—R. E. Ewing: 
Non-union shop agitation which has been carried 
on in this part of the state for sometime is dying out 
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and employment conditions are becoming steady 
again. 

Drumright.—N. A. McMillan: 

Through organization restaurant employes re- 
ceived an increase in wages from $9 to $15 a week. 
Employment is steady. Union-label goods are being 
demanded. A cooks and waiters’ union was or- 
ganized. 

Okmulgee —Walter Stoepplemann: 

Employment is steady, with a shortage of labor 
existing in the building crafts. Organized labor is 
fighting the non-union shop propaganda being 
circulated by the Okmulgee Chamber of Commerce. 

Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

Employment is steady. Three million dollars’ 
worth of work will be started this spring. Conditions 
of organized labor are far superior. The label league 
committee is actively at work. 


OREGON 


Bend.—I. V. McAdoo: 

Employment is steady. Conditions of organized 
labor are excellent. Agitation is being carried on by 
the various local unions to promote the sale of union- 
label goods. A local union of laundry workers was 
organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Connelsville —Elmer L. McNutt: 

Shorter hours prevail in the organized industries. 
Employment is steady. The use of the union label is 
being urged. A local garment workers’ union was 
organized. 

Harrisburg.—J. R. Hurst: 

The following increases in wages have been 
granted: Bricklayers, 85 cents to $1.25 an hour; 
carpenters, $1 a day; plumbers and steamfitters, 
$1.25 a day; all were secured through arbitration. 
Employment is steady, supply greatly exceeds the 
demand. In the organized crafts, wages are 25 per 
cent higher. Forty thousand dollars has been secured 
to start building a Labor Temple in this city. The 
Central Labor Union is doing extensive publicity 
work to promote the use of the union label. 


Harrisburg.—J. R. Copenhaver: , 
Employment is steady. Agitation to have union 
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label goods purchased is being carried on. A move- 
ment has been started to build a labor temple. A 
journeymen tailors’ union was organized last month. 

Johnstown.—T. J. Conboy: 

A shortage of labor exists in this locality. The 
Cambria Steel Company has granted its employes 
the basic eight-hour day and time and a half for all 
overtime; common laborers received a 10 per cent 
increase in wages. 

Kittanning.—R. H. Foy: 

Employment is steady. The Ford City Plate Glass 
Works has a large contract which gives extra em- 
ployment to eighty carpenters and over 200 laborers. 

Pottsville —S. M. F. Glover: 

A local union of textile workers was organized here 
last month. 

Ridgway.—Frank Victor: 

Employment is steady. Union-label goods are 
being demanded all the time. This locality is 75 per 
cent organized. 

Titusville —H. P. Mann: 

Painters, carpenters and molders received an ad- 
vance in wages. Employment is steady. The Oil & 
Refinery Workers’ Local Union has started a co- 
operative store. A local union of stationary firemen 
and oilers was organized. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg.—J. P. Hamil: 

The new agreements of the typographical and 
printing pressmen’s unions provide for good in- 
creases and are to remain in effect for one year. 
Employment is steady. A great deal of new work 
has opened up in the building trades line. The 
union label is being demanded. A local union of 
machinists was organized. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Ed. Tull: 

Bakers and common laborers have improved their 
working conditions and wages through organization. 
Employment is steady. This locality is 90 per cent 
organized. A local bakers and confectionery workers’ 
union was organized. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Employment is quite steady in all lines. The 
carpenters will receive $1 an hour for,the eight-hour 
day beginning March 1. 


Fort Worth.—G. W. Fisher: 

Carpenters, painters and sheet metal workers are 
receiving $8 per day; bricklayers, $10 to $11; plumb- 
ers, $9, and other building trades, $8. Employment 
is steady. There is a big demand for skilled mechan- 
ics in the building trades. We are building a 
$100,000 Labor Temple. The label league is actively 
at work. 


Gainesville—John R. Evans: 

By agreement the carpenters and painters’ scales 
were raised from 80 to 90 cents an hour. Employ- 
ment is steady. This locality is 95 per cent or- 
ganized. A local committee is at work to promote the 
use of union-label goods. A local carpenters’ union 
was organized at Whitesboro, and a hodcarriers and 
common laborers’ union at Gainesville. 
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Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Employment is steady. Union-labeled goods are 
being demanded. Conditions of organized labor are 
good. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier —Charles H. Reagan: 

An 8 cent an hour increase in wages was given the 
railway employes. Employment is steady. The use 
of union-label goods is being urged. 


WASHINGTON 


Bremerton.—F. J. Barton: 

Two new buildings worth $300,000 have been 
started. Employment is unsteady. The navy yard 
here is decreasing its working force. A site has been 
purchased at.Sixth and Chester Streets where our 
Labor Temple is to be built. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Barrackville-—E. L. Taylor: 

A committee has been appointed to boost the 
using of union-label goods. This locality is 75 per 

cent organized. Organized labor is uniting to pre- 
vent the re-election of all men who are not fair to 
labor. 

Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

Conditions of organized labor are excellent. A 10 
per cent increase in wages was granted the employes 
of the Independent Steel Companies. The label 
committee of the Trades Assembly is active at work 
to have union-labeled goods used. A local union of 
automatic sprinklers was organized. 

Wheeling. —L,. F. Sprouse: 

Employment is steady. Shorter hours and higher 
wages prevail in the organized industries. 


WISCONSIN 


Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Conditions of organized labor are better than 
prevail in the unorganized crafts. Employment is 
steady. Agitation is being carried on to have union- 
label goods purchased. 

Racine.—John S. Evarts: 

The union label is demanded on all articles pur- 
chased. The eight-hour day was established for men 
working in the metal trades. Machinists received an 
increase in wages. A truck drivers’ union was 
organized. 

Rhinelander.—Herman T. Cease: 

By negotiation wages in the mills here were in- 
creased from $4 to $4.50 and the effort to have the 
working hours increased was defeated. Employment 
is steady. Wages of organized workers are from 50 to 
75 cents higher than those received in the unor- 
ganized crafts. A local typographical union was 
organized at Stanley. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne.—Harry W. Fox: 

Carpenters in Sheridan and Thermopolis secured 
an increase of $1 a day effective January 1; painters 
at Sheridan received the same increase. Carpenters 
at Casper and Greybull are to receive an increase of 
$1 a day effective April 1. Carpenters at Cheyenne 
and Rock Springs are getting $9 a day. The follow- 
ing have been organized: Local of carpenters at 
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Lovell, federal labor union at Sheridan, building 
laborers at Lovell, cocks and waiters at Riverton; 
butchers and retail clerks at Cheyenne. This report 
covers the state. 


CANADA 


Vancouver.—G. H. Hardy: 

Through negotiation carpenters increased their 
wages from $6 to $6.50 per day; plumbers received 
an increase of 80 cents through same method 
Plumbers and employers have organized a joint 
council. Through government arbitration the rail- 
way employes received an increase. Unemployment 
exists in the building trades. A cooperative store has 
been opened with $7,025 capital and 1,023 members. 


PORTO RICO 


Bayamon.—Juan Bermudez Sanchez: 

We are working hard to have union-label gocds 
purchased. Employment is steady. Four local 
unions of tobacco strippers, one boot and shce 
workers’ union and one bakery and confectionery 
workers’ union have been organized since last report. 

Mayaguez.—Juan de Mata Velez: 

The eight-hour day has been established in all 
factories and shops. A number of new works have 
opened, especially in the construction of new fac- 
tories and buildings. Union-label goods are being 
demanded to a considerable degree. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is satisfactory. Two local unions were 
organized in the past month, and 180 new members 
joined the carpenters’ organization. Employment 
is not steady. 
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CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO TORONTO } 


Coal Coke 


CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO ff 
CINCINNATI TOLEDO } 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


| M. A. Hanna ® Co. } 


))) 
) } 
? Ti i} 











KERR STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
TEevePHone, WHITEHALL 900 


327 So. La Salle St. 211 Canal Bank ite. 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEA 
American National Insurance Bidg.. GALVESTON 
Merchants Exchange Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO 
La Pafay.tte Bidg., PHILADELPHIA 


Regular Services and Frequent Sailings 

FROM NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS and 
GALVESTON. 

TO Seen aie? SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
GERMANY, HOLLAND, B BELGIUM. 
INDIES, JAP DUTGH ast 

EMENTS, CHINA, BRAZIL, AR- 
GENTINA. 

Salling List and Further Information on Application 

Cable Address: Kerrline, New York 
ALL STANDARD CODES 








Todd Dry Dock and 
Construction Corporation 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Engineers 
and 
Shipbuilders 


Boilermakers 
and 
Founders 


New Floating Dry Dock of 12,000 
Tons Capacity 


Branch Office: 2 Sherwood Bidg., San Francisco 
Tel. Sutter 2286 























